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BRITISH ANTI-STATE-CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


SOIREE, introductory to the Winter opera- 

tions of the Association, will be held at the LONDON 
TAVERN, on THURSDAY EVENING, November 7, 1850, 
J. HENRY TILLETT, Esq. (of Norwich), in the chair. 

The following gentlemen lave been invited, and are expected 
to take part in the proceedings: J. Morley, C. Gilpin, N. 
Griffin, E. Miall, J. Harrison (F.ditor of the‘ Wesleyan Times“). 
Esqs.; the Rev. Mesers. Forster, Brock, Burnet, Bayley, and 
Richard, 

Tea, Coffee, Fruit, &c., on the Table at half-past Five. 

Tickets, 28. each; Double Tickets, 3. 6d, may be had at Mr. 
Gilpin’s, 5, Dishopegate-street Without: Mr. Elt, 18, Hedge- 
row, Islington; Mr. Mudie’s Library, 28, Upper King-street, 
Bloomsbury; at the Tavern; and at the Socie:y's Ollices, 


J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
© fices: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars. 


‘ORPHAN WORKING SCIIOOL, 
(LATELY IN THE CITY-ROAD,) 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


INSTITUTED IN THE YEAR 1758; INCORPORATED | 


BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 1848. 
PaTRONESS—Hen Most Gracious Misty run Queen. 


HE GOVERNORS of this CORPORATION 
are respect ully informed that a General Court will be 
bolden at the LONDON TAVERN, BISHOPSGATE.-STREET, 
on FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29th, 1850, to receive the Ialf-yearly 
Report from the Board of the General Committee on the etate 
of the Charity; to agspoint Auditors for the ensuing year; and 
for the ELECTION of TWENTY CHILDREN into the School, 
vig, FOURTEEN BOYS and 8IX GIRLS. 
The Chair will be taken by the President at Eleven o'clock 
and the Ballot close at Three precisely. 
Office, 32, Lugate-hill, 
Oct. 9th, 1850. 


The Annual Contribution of a Governor is £1 1 0 


JOSEPH SOUL, See. 


Life Governor ..... ä £10 10 o and upwards. 
The Annual Contribution of a Subteriber is £0 10 6 
II ae 45 5 0 


Presentation of a Child (witbout Election) .. 100 Guineas. 
Presentation for Life.. „eee Oe ” 
Persons subscribing at the Election VOTE IMMEDIATELY. 
DousLe Proxies may be obtained at the Office daily between 10 
and 4. Vores Potten For UNSUCCES#FUL CANDIDATES ARR 
Place To THEIR Creprr, 
SuBscaipTions and Donations will be thankfully received by 
the Sccretary at 32, LUDGATE-HILL. 
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LONDON CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL BUILD- 
ING SOCIETY. 

SERIES of DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS, 
in connexion with the above Society, will be held as ful- 
ows i— 

On MONDAY, NOVEMBER II. at TONBRIDGE CHAPEL, 
when Addresses will be delivered by the Kev. J. WOODWAKK, 
the Rev. J. W. RICHARDSON, and the Rev. J. C. GALLO- 
WAY, A.M. ; 

On TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, at the WEIGH HOUSE 
CHAPEL; when addresses will be delivered by the Rev. T. 
BINNEY, the Rev. J. C. HARRISON, and the Rev. Dr. TID. 
MAN. 

On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, at WESTMINSTER 
CHAPEL; when addresses will be delivered by the Rev. 8. 
MARTIN. the Rev. THOMAS DAVIS, and the SECRETARY, 

On WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 13, at UNION CHAPEL, 
ISLINGTON; when addre«ses will be delivered by the Rev. II. 
ALLON, the Rev. C. DUKES, A. M., and the Rev. Dr. LEII- 
CHILD. 

On THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 14, at HANOVER CHAPEL, 
PECKHAM; when addresses will be delivared by the Kev. II. 
GAMBLI, the Kev. C. GILBERT, and the Rev. J. B. BROWN, 


M. 

The Addresses will relate to the great importance of the 
erection of a large number of commodious Congregational 
Chapels in London at the present time, and the necessity of con- 
ducting the movement in a spirit of sacrifice and prayer. 

Service to commence at each Chapel at SEVEN, 


No Collection will be made. 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


ANTED, a respectable and well-educated 
YOUTH as an APPRENTICE to a light, genteel, 
business. Letters prepaid, addressed—Kichard Lamb, Gentle- 
men's Outfitter, Latter, Hosier, and Glover, Market-place, 
Nottingham. 
P. S. Alto a vacancy for a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, who will 
conform to the regulations of a Dierenting family. 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 
ANTED, a YOUTH of good education and 


respectable connexions as an APPRENTICE to a Tea 

Dealer and Grocer, Wholesale and Ketail. The situation 

esses considerable advantages for acquiring a complete 

nowledge of the trade and of mercantile affairs generally. His 

morals and domes tie comforts will be carefully attended to. 

Premium moderate. Apply to Mr. Mart, 130, Oxford-street, or 
Mr. J. Tade, 85, Bishopsgate, City. 
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HE LONDON HOMCEOPATHIC HOS.- 

PITAL and FREE DISPENSARY, 32, Golden- square, 

founded by the Britielh Homeopathic Association, and supported 
by voluntary contributions, 


LEASEHOLD INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, 
Iield for a long term at a low Ground Rent. 


U ESSRS. TOPLIS and SON will sell by 


AUCTION at the Mart, near the Bank of England, on 
THURSDAY, Nov. 7, at ONE, punctually, by order of the 
Executor of the late Rev. Samuel Smith, a LEASEHOLD IN- 
DEPENDENT CHAPEL, containing enclosed pew accommoda- 
tion for about 400 persons, but capable of being considerably 
increased. It is known as “St. Paul's Chapel,“ and situate 
inthe Hawley-read, Camden Town. 

May be viewed by appointment, and particulara had of Mesers 


| Shaw and Newsteail, 18, Fly-place, Holborn, at the Mart, and of 
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In- patients adn itted every Thursday at Three o’Clock by | 


letters of recommendation from Subscribers. Out patients re. 


ceived daily, without letters of recommendation, at half-past 
One o'clock, 


Subscriptions and donations received by Messrs. Strahan and 
Co., Strand; Mesere. Prescott and Co., Threadneedle-street ; 
aud by RALPH BUCHAN, Hon, Sec. 


Toplis and Son, 16, St. Paui’s Church Yard. 
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TO LET. 
WO BED-ROOMS and a DRAWING- 


ROOM, FURNISHED. The advertiser wishes to obtain 
a quiet couple, or a single lady or gentleman, as permanent 
lodgers. Every attention would be paid to their personal com- 
fort and convenience. Terme moderate. 
Apply by letter to E. B., 103, High-street, Ramagate. 


— 


HOMGOPATHIC MEDICAL INSTITUTION, 
No. I, Pures“ Row, III Gros, 
Near the Turnpike. 


1 Institution was established May, 1850, 
for the treatment of the Sick on the Homa@opathic System 
of Medicine. 

Poor persons, within certain limitation, are admitted free of 
every expense, and may obtain Tickets for that purpose, simply 
by application, on Monday and Thursday mornings, at Nine 
o’clock. 

Pereons not desiring gratuitous relief are required to pay One 
Shilling for each time of attendance, which includes ever 
expense for Medicine, 

Attendance Daly from Nine till Twelve o'clock in the 
Morning, and from Five till Seven o’clock in the Evening. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

LANGHOLME LODGE, 
WATER, 

CONDUCTED BY 


Mr. E. I. PEARCE, M.C.P., 
SON OF THE LATE REV. J. B. PEARCE. 
JHE system pursued at this Establishment 
combines the advantages which haveof late years been 


introduced in the education of the youthful mind. In the com- 
munication of Literary, Scientific, and general instruction, the 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE 
National MNeſorm Association. 


Now ready, Ninety pages, price 6d., the 


REFORMER’S ALMANACK 


AND 
POLITICAL YEAR-BOOK 
For 1851. 


Il great success of the “REFORMER’S 
ALMANACh and POLITICAL YEAR BOOK" far 1850, 

(of which 10,000 copies were sold), aud the te-timony botne te 
ita merits by Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M.P.. KICHARD 
COBDEN, Esq., M. F., JOSEPTL IEM E. E..., M. ', and other 
popular kaders, together with numerous organs of the public 
press, have induced the compilers to set before the Public the 
*“REFORMER’s ALMANACK aod POLITICAL YERAR 
BOOK“ for 151, No exertion has beeu spared to make it, in 


point of correctness, and in the value and completeness of its 
information, well worthy of the patronage of the public. 


It containe, in addition to the information common to all 
Almanacks :—A Record of Public Events in 1849-50 —The Mem- 
bers of the New House of Commons, the number of their con- 
stituents, their political opinions and conhbexions, and their 
votes on questions of Reform A List of the Minirtry and their 
Saluries. THE SESSION OF 1590.—ParLiamentrary Reroun. 
—The Franchise in lrelaud— Ten Pound Franchise in Counties 
—Compound. Househo'ders—The Hall Ide Charter. FInNan- 
cian KRerors. --The Budget— Mr. Cobden'’s Motion on National 
Ex penditure—- Voting of Supplies -Army and Navy E«timates— 
Civ and Miecellaneous E-«timates— Reduction of Salaries 
Duke of Cambridge’s Family -Window Tax, Ko., Koe. 
ECCLESIASTICAL Reroum.— Admission of Jews t& Parlia- 
ment-—Ecclesiastical Commission Keclesiastical Appeals Dal. 
CoLostaL Roux. South Australian Colenies Bill 
lonian talanda, Tun DPaothe- 


Trios tr. — Transfer of Landed roperty Tne Mat Tax 


_—Tenant Farmers and the Inco ne-tex, 
WESTBOURNE-GROVE, BAYS- | 


MiscKLLANEOUS, 
—County Courta— Capital Punishment — Marriage with u 
licensed Wife's Sister—Metropolitan Intermentsa Bill —The 
Universities — Miscellaneous Particulars etition-, Ke. Keview 
or THK Sesston.—Number of Electors in Great Ibritain—Keduec- 


tion of Olficial Salaries, and Notes on the Evidenceof Com- 


method of Pestatogzi, which addressees itself directly to the | 


conceptions, is employed. The course of Classical and Mathe- 
matical studies i+ based upon the much-reputed plans adopted 
at Rugby. 

The religious, moral, and physical welfare of the pupils is 
carefully regarded; and the domestic arrangements are such 
as in every respect to secure to them the comforts of home. 


of Kensington Gardens, and ef open country beyond, 
by its proximity to Town facilities for attending Scientific and 
other Lecturer. Prospectuses forwarded upon spplication. 
References of the highest respectability given and required. 
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| EGISTER AND ALL OTHER STOVES. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON'S Stock of KEGISTER and 
other Stoves, besides being the largest in the world, is unequalled 
in novelty and variety of designs, and unsurpassed in exquisite- 
ness of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed orna. 
ments, and two sete of bare, £2 14. to £5 10s.; ditto, with 
ormolu ornaments aad two sets of bars, £5 lo,, to £12 Ids.; 
Bronzed Fenders complete, with standards, from Ts. to £3; 
Steel Fenders, from £2 154. to £4; ditto, with rich ormolu 
ornamen's, from £2 154 to 47 7s.; Fire-lrons, from 14. 91. the 
setto Lids, Sylvester's and other Patented Kadiating Stoves, 
and Kitchen Ranges equally low. 


LAMPS of all SORTS and PATTERNS.— The 
largest, as well as choicest, assortment of PALMER'S MAG- 
NUM and other CANDLESTICKS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, 
and SOLAR LAMPS, with all the latest improvements, and of 
the newest and most recherche patterns, in ormulu, Bohemian, 
end plain glass, or papier mache, in existence, is at W. 8. 
BURTON'S, where all the seasonable novelties are now selling. 

Palmer's Patent Candles (marked Palmer"), 64d. per 
W.; English Camphine, in sealed cans, 3s. 9d. per imperial 

allon. 
. The money returned for every ar‘icle not approvedof. Detailed 
eatalogues, with engravings, us well as of every ironmongery 
article, sent (per poet) free. 

WILLIAMS. BURTON, 39, Oxford-street (corner of Newman- 
street), and No. I. Newman-street. 

ESTABLISHED IN WELLS-STREET, 1620. 
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COALS. 


R S. DIXON, PROVIDENCE WHARF, 
Le BELVIDERE ROAD, LAMBETH, begs to inform his 
friends and the public that he can supply them better than any 
other house in the trade, west of London-biivge. He bas ships 
of his own, constructed to lower their masts, and come above 
bridge, and deliver alongside bis wharf, by which he is enabled 
to supply Coals of a much better size than when they have been 
broken by being turned over into barges. Ile aleo saves the 
great loss of small occasioned by ships’ delivery, aud lighterage. 
’ 


» & 
Best Sunderland Coals, well ecreened..... „ for cash 23 0 
Best Newcastle do. 60. „ „0 606666 660 9 22 0 
Best Seconds do. 40. 6659 21 0 


N. B.— Those Families who favour him with their orders may 


depend upon heing supplied with the BEST COALS in the 
market. 


— — — — — — — 


and W. STURGE, COAL MERCHANTS, 
Ade BRIDGE-WHARF, CITY -ROAD 
E. and W. 8, strongly recommend their Friends and the 
Public mot to delay purchasing their WINTER STOCK of 
BEST COALS at the present LOW PRICE of 23s. per Ton. 
E. and W. STURGE, Bridge-wharf, City-road. 
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Tcnements Kating— Ecclesiastical Cotamirsion 


mittee—Keduction of Public Offices-- Nutional Expenditure of 
1849-50. 

Imp rtant articles on the FREETIOLD LAND MOVEMENT 
—THE CONSTITUENCIES of 1545.9 and % -sSELIF-IM- 
POSED TAXATION—THE STATE CHURCH, &., Xe, 

Also, abs'racts of the following Acts of Parliament pasred in 
Ido: Ihe New Stamp—County Courts, witha Table of Fees 

-Friendly Societies —Population—Australian Cuolonies—Simall 
Benetices in 
Plurality—Tides of Religious Congregations—lPublic Librarics 
—Parliamentary Voters (Ireland), Xe. 


POLITICAL AND BOCTAL Statistics. — Importation of Corn, 


| Decrease of Pauperiem—Births, Marriages, and Deaths — Acts of 


, ; * 1 varliament l'etinon-— The Gazette Railway Traffic 
LANGHOLME LODGE is situated in the immediate vicinity | — —— 3 * * — 


Liplo- 
-Crime—Admis-ion to Public Societies Friendly 


affording Socicties — Poisoning — Post-office--Window-Duty - Blave-trade 


and African Squadron—Cheapnesrs of Food iu 1890. 
Tiik 
“REFORMER’S ALMANACK AND POLITICAL 
YEAK BOOK” 
is the beat and cheapest of the kind, and contains a vast 


amount of all kinds of information for RADICAL A. 
FORMERS. 


— - -- — — — — 


The following are a few extracts of opinions on last year's 
Almanack: — 


It is brimfal of information, and is certainly the best and 


cheapert sixpennyworth of political knowledge ever offered to 


the public, I wish a copy could find ite way into every house 
, 


and co\tage in the kingdom.“ # Cobden, Hey. Md 


Full of facts and political information, that cannot be too 
widely disseminated.” n J. HW almaley, V. . 


London: AYLOTT AND Jones, Paternoster-row; and all Look- 


sellers in Eoglaud, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
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This day is publisbed, Price One Shilling, No. V. of 


222 ee. 
A Monthly Journal of Literature, Politics, Scienec, and 
Art. 
1. The Great Poem-Mysterice. No. 1.— Job. 
„The India-House; or, a Canvass fur a Cadetship. 
Creation, or Development! 
Lamar tine. 
. Iuternastional Concord. 
The Haunted House. 
. Allingbam’s Poema, 
Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet, 
Current Literature. 


“A new monthly journal of very high promise, and under 
excellent management.“ Vert Huis Review. 
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UNDER THE SPECIAL PATKONAGE OF HER MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
QO GG’S INSTRUCTOR, 
Part XXXII., for Novemuxn, just ready, price 7d., con- 


tains, berides the usual variety of entertaining and instructive 
watter— 


A Biography of John Smeaton. 
A Sketch of Michelet. 
The Diary of a Clergyman—Beretting Gams. 
Myths of the Montu - October. 
Lottery Jock; a Tale of Old Edinburgh. By Francis Brown. 
The Chemistry of the Kitchen. Bya Country Doctor's Wile. 
The Scven Wonders of the World. 
Also au Esray “ On the Present Stege of the English Lam 
guage,’’ and Sketch from Childhood,” by 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
accompanied with an Original and Fine Portrait on Steel of that 
Author.—Order from any Bookseller, 


Edinburgh: J, Hoco. London: KR. CA m, aud Soxs, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 


THE POPE AND THE PRELATES. 


WE must suspend for this week the series of 
articles on which we are e We do so re- 


luctantly, but at what appears to us to be the call | po 


of duty. We have watched with anxiety the feel- 
ing evoked by the Papal rescript, and, whilst we 
cannot but rejoice that it has been such as will 
minister anything but encouragement to the in- 
flated hopes of Rome, we lament that it is, for the 
most part, quite as little in harmony with sound 
principles. The present isa remarkable crisis in 
the history of our State-church—one which, viewed 
and treated rationally, may be turned to account 
for incalculable d—but also one which, dealt 
with as it seems likely to be, must throw back in- 
definitely the emancipation of Christianity. We 
have read in a portion of the press, which identifies 
itself with Anti-state-churchism, comments on this 
event which have filled us with dismay and shame. 
We have heard of things uttered in public by pro- 
fessed advocates of our distinctive principles, which 
could not have been more self-damnatory if they 
had been put into their mouths by their bitterest 
enemies. What! Are we, then, in a moment of 
puerile panic, to rally in defence of the Queen’s 
supremacy in matters of religious faith and wor- 
ship? e, who theoretically deny it, who prac- 
tically reject it, who are labouring to overturn it? 
Does it become us to let a bugbear like that of the 
Pope’s bull, scare us into the arms of prelacy, and 
prevail upon us to resist one imposture, by taking 
sides with another? What! Are we, too, to run 
terrified to civil government, and oall cabinet mini- 
sters “ traitors” 4 they use not the powers of law 
to stop the progress of a Church whose doctrines 
we repudiate, and whose influence we dread? 
Really, our statesmen may well despise us. The 
on-looking world may very justly hold us cheap. 
If we are to be judged of by such drivelling as 
this, why, let us, at once, throw up our mission, 
don the fool's cap and bells, and walk abroad in 
our proper character. 

Sympathy with Popery we can have none. We 
reject as an impious usurpation, and as essentially 
anti-christian, every theological or ecclesiastical 
system which would make man’s acceptance with 

dependent upon something done for him by 
his fellow-man—whether the thing done be the 
offering of a mass, or the administration of a 
baptism—whether the man doing it be a priest of 
Rome, or an English 4 We look upon 
all intervention between the soul and God, save 
in the way of teaching and persuasion, as a false- 
hood perpetrated under religious pretences—and 
we deem it to be a matter of very small moment, 
if the hope of immortality is based upon any such 
intervention, whether it takes an Anglican or a 
Roman shape. We denounce the pretence, by 
whomsoever assumed, Pope or Cardinal, bishop or 
parochial clerk, as an outrage upon the dignity of 
man’s nature, an intolerable presumption, a claim 
which militates inst the whole genius of the 
gospel, and which, in whatever guise it may 
appear, it becomes, nay, it behoves us indignantly 


— — —ñę rn - —— — 


to resent. This is the thing which we hate in 
Popery. The mere fact that the source of it is 
Soretgn is nothing. The special forms in which 
this lying and usurping spirit may embody itself, 
are comparatively nothing. The external history 
with which it may happen to be associated 
is nothing. Man representing his service as 
necessary to obtain the Divine favour for his 
fellow-man, and, on that ground, claiming 
peculiar rights, privileges, and powers—that is the 
soul of the Papal system, and, nearly to the same 
extent, that is also the soul of Anglican episco- 
ach. Why should we abhor the one, and yet 
isten ery ree to the other? Why, the 
Bishop ot London's Visitation charge, delivered 
only last week, and commended to us by those 
who are aghast at the thoughts of Popery, contains 
assumptions on behalf of the prelacy and the 
clergy of the Established Church, the very same 
in spirit—equally arrogant, equally false, equally 
impious—as those put forth in the last bull of the 
Pope of Rome. And yet, forsooth, this weare to 
accept with gratitude—that, we are to reject with 
scorn. 


The Pope has thought fit to out this Pro- 
testant kingdom into ecclesiastical dioceses, and to 
place them in subjection to bishops of his own ap- 
intment, who are to take their titles from some 
important town in their respective dioceses, and 
wield over the consciences of those who believe in 
them all the spiritual powers pertaining to their 
office. Why not, we ask. ill any one tell us 
why the Pope should not do this, and why the 
Queen of England, or, in other words, the temporal 
monarch of these realms, should do it? Wherein 
does he presume, if it be not presumption in her? 
Might he not, with some propriety, urge—*“ I make 
— arrangements, — I am myself a 
reigning ecclesiastic—you pretend to do it, although 
but a lay chief magistrate and a woman. I give 
them spiritual authority only—you confer on your 
bishops temporal powers. 1 leave them to be sus- 
tained in their outward dignity by the offerings of 
the faithful—you compel your subjects to support 
the hierarchy you appoint. Cardinal Wiseman 
— with authority derived from me— Charles 

ames of London speaks with authority derived 
from you.“ Now, we confess our opinion, that if 
the country is to be thus ecclesiastically parcelled 
out without asking its consent, and placed under 
the spiritual domination of Church rulers, whether 
it will or no—if this liberty is to be taken with it 
at all, then the Pope has just as much reason on 
his side as the British monarch, and his nominees 
have just as much moral right as hers to any title 
he may confer, or any privileges he may grant. 
What is assumption in the one case, is, if ——— 
a more unreasonable assumption in the other. If 
the one is Anti-christian, what can the other be? 
Why, then, are we to treat an unwarrantable act 
performed by the Roman pontiff, in a spirit pre- 
cisely the reverse of that in which we deal with 
the same unwarrantable act performed by our own 
monarch ? or why are we to side with one usurpa- 
tion nst another, and a not more flagrant one? 
The claim of the Bishop of London is not a whit 
more valid in reason or in scripture than that of 
Cardinal Wiseman, and the Queen’s nominee is as 
much an intruder as the Pope’s. 


But let us look at this Papal rescript a little 
more minutely. What does it contain that men 
who believe wholesome truth should forthwith 
turn pale, and smite upon their breasts, as if real 
religion were ready to expire? From beginning to 
end it is a tissue of most extravagant assumptions 
—extravagant, but not by any means singular— 
for in effrontery, it does not outdo the ordinary 
talk of our own bishops, and —— might be 
well matched by Dr. Hook's celebrated pamphlet, 
„Hear the Church!“ But what individual right 
does it invade? In what single respect does it 
place Protestantism—meaning, by that term, a 
system of religious truth—in a worse position ? It 

oes not level against it one new argument—it 
does not destroy one old one in its favour—it 
leaves us all just where we were, equally free, as 


we ever have been, to use our right of private judg- 
ment, to read our Bibles, to worship when, where, 


and how we may think fit—to utter our convic- 
tions, if we please, in the market-place or from 
the house-top. It does not come into our dwellings 
and seize our furniture for its support. It does 
not cite us into ecclesiastical courts, and then 
fleece us ruinously, or imprison us for contempt. 
It creates bishops, but it does not put them into 
the House of Lords to make laws for us, and to 
obstruct useful reforms. What, then, have we to 
dread? Are we afraid that our truth cannot stand 
its ground against the hollow pretences of an old 
man at Rome, who is indebted to foreign ‘bayonets 
for protection from his own subjects ? 


But again, what right of our Queen, or her 
Government, has he invaded? He has divided 
the land into bishoprics, and given territorial 
titles to the ecclesiastics of his own appointment. 
But is this a peculiar and exclusive t of the 
British monarch? Who gave her that right? 
What single reason can be deduced from Scrip- 
ture, why she, rather than he, should exercise that 
right? His claim is as well-founded as hers—we 
speak of the Queen, of course, as the representa- 
tive of an ecclesiastical system, not of her personal 
views and feelings—he has as much right to claim 
the government of souls as she—that is, neither of 
them has a shadow of reason for the monstrous 
ep But let us not mistake this matter. 

is “apostolical letter” exhibits, not so much 
the rival pretences of Pope against Queen, 
If this were all, our prelates, who, for some time 
past, have been accustomed to cast doubts upon 
the Royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, 
would not have bestirred themselves; No! the 
real offence of the rescript is, that it pits hierarchy 
against hierarchy—order against order—priest 
against priest. It proceeds on the assumption, 
that our bishops are not velid bishops—nor our 
State-paid clergy authorized clergy. It says to 
them, just what they have uniformly said to Dis- 
senters, “ You are only pretenders to the holy 
offices you fill. You have no valid ecclesiastical 
authority for what you do, or what you assume. I 

rotest against you all as obstinate schismatics.” 

ell, now, so far from seeing anything in this to 
throw us into hysterics, as though the Pope meant 
to make a meal of us all, we discern in it some- 
thing very hopeful. We rejoice that the two pre- 
tenders have not compromised their respective 
claims. We are glad to see rivals in usurpation 
denying each other's titles. And we deem it 
absurd for Dissenters to step in between the par- 
ties, and practically uphold the bishops against 
the Pope. Let them fight out their fight—and 
let us prepare to take advantage of th 
combatants. 


If it be pleaded, that the fears excited by the 
Pope’s bull have regard, not so much to what it is, 
or what it says, as to the state of feeling in this 
country of which it is an index, then we ask, who 
is —— for that feeling, and what has pro- 
duced it? Precisely the men, precisely the ecole- 
siastical system, for having assailed whom and 
which you are now 80 a with the Pope. Have 
— — both prelates and clergy, been for years 

ing advances towards Rome? Have they not 
notoriously been anxiously en in paving the 
way for a reconciliation? Have they not in their 
Church Unions, and that, too, by large — —— 
deprecated the idea of making = 
— their ecclesiastical mother? Was it not their 
obvious — — to effect a rship, by which 
Rome’s infallibility might affix its seal to Anglican 
tensions? Have not these arrogant priests 
ived and thrived on public resources, whilst they 
were insidiously employed in undermining the 
public faith? Does not Oxford, and, for that 
matter, Cambridge too, send forth annually into 
our parishes shoals of young empty-headed — 
puffed up with the notion that they are the 
“successors of the A and eagerly pro- 
claiming their own exclusive power to give salva- 
tion to the people? Are they not weaving once 
ain a net-work of ritualism within the meshes of 
which to entangle, if possible, the free intellect of 
Englishmen? Have not some of them gone over 
to Rome, as the jonly consistent resting~place of 
men holding their principles? And are we, like 
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e ‘ous blockheads, to complain that these men, 
— their pretensions, have been set at naught, or 
that Rome has practically avowed that it will not 
recognise the impostors ? Let them now, if they 
please, stick to their matins and vespers, their 


altars and offertories, their lighted tapers, litanies, 


uflexions—let them imitate their 
and frequent gen e 


mother in all her . 
offended that a voice from the Vatican should 


declare them Brummagem ware dear, besause 
worthless, at any price, It is just what they 


deserve. 


Our duty is of another sort. Instead of shout- 
ing “No Popery,” like frightened children, we 
ought to be manfully assailing those things amongst 
us which give to Popery its only chance in this 
country. An the United States of America, the 
Pope did long ago what he has at last done here 
divided the land into ecclesiastical dioceses. But 
the republicans took no notice of it, no offence at 
it. They had no 8 defend, 
and they eould afford to la at Rome. Our 
greater danger arises from the fact that we have in 
eur midst, laden with public honours, and enriched 

pablic — — an ecclesiastical N 
which is ever disseminating princi influence 
of whiob, 0 far as it in felt, broods a: susceptibility 
to ali the pretensions of the Holy See. But for 
the existence of this system as part and parcel” 
of “our glorious constitution,” we might bid de- 
fiance to all the arts of the P and smile 
in derision at the Pontiff’s insolence. What we 
have to do is to get rid of —— — 

inst Popery. We might just as rationally si 
with — open sewers, crowded dwelling- 
houses, and damp situations, against the invasions 
of the typhus—an enterprise in which it is likely 
that we should both lose our pains, and catch the 
fever. We must get rid of our national eccle- 
siastical system, open our universities, resume 
church propert for civil purposes, and leave 
bishops rgy, presbyters and priests, to 
sustain themselves and their pretensions by their 
own merits—and then, and not till then, Christian 
truth will have fair play, and Christian sympathies 
free scope for development. Let those who dread 
Popery join heastily in the work of the Anti-state- 
church iation. It would be a far more con- 
sistent position for them to take than that which 
many of them now ocoupy. The very exercise it 
would e 
confi 


d elicit, might, pe ce, give them more 
dence in their own principles, and brace up 
their very sensitive nerves. At any rate, we 
eounsel them not to increase the foolish panic, 
which bishops and clergy are now exciting for 
their own purposes for godliness in Great Britain 
has more to fear from prelacy than from the Pope. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS AND THE 
JESUITS. 


Tun Archbishop of Paris, taking his stand upon 
the doctrine of the Evangelists, the authority of his 
effice, and the requirements of the present age 
supports an open war against the Jesuits. This 
alone is an im fact; for since the Protestant 
revolt forced Catholicism into a defensive attitude, 
the Jesuits have been acknowledged her great 
— spirit. If these defenders have sometimes 

a terror to the Holy See, and if the Popes, 
B of , have sometimes been com- 
to abandon their 1 troops to the 

of the enemy, so close a exists 
ll the — Church snd thi — 


order, that the one is certainly weakened by every 
blow which reaches the other. 


porters, in its zeal has overstepped the bounds of 

ordinary prudence, and advocates exploded abuses 

with a boldness truly startling, and aided by the 

panic terror of men who write the word Order 

u their phylacteries, and rush from the fear 
anarchy into the depths of darkness. 

But this is not an age of faith; it is true, credulity 
often augments in the absence of faith, yet the 
credulity of the present time is not of a description 
to be touched by miraculous histories, or persuaded 
to confide the trust of education into the hands of 
priests, or to allow that the torments of the Inqui- 
sition were exercised upon its victims for the great 


lar subjects, provoked in the most violent and in- 
discreet manner by the Univers, have served — to 
injure the cause in the minds of intelligent Catholics, 
The prelate who is at the head of the French clergy, 
endeavoured privately to check the growing — 
but perceiving his authority — and his advice 
contemned, was induced publicly to reprove the 
ion of writes who strive to enter into a 
omain whieh is not their own. He does so, dis- 
claiming on the 7 of the Church any right er 
desire to interfere in temporal affairs; for he declares 


expressly, Were the Univers simply a politicel | New, as the importante of an 


journal, we should leave it to itself, its 4 — 
its mundane thoughts and passions. As Bishop, 
we should have no motive for interference, because 
its cause would be separated from that of the 
Church.” 


The duty of the Archbishop is beset with diffi- 
culties. hen the Church had to defend her 
pee against the assaults of the Reformation, 

er path at least was straight; but when, yielding 
to the spirit of the time, she has to resist those 
who assert inopportunely the justice of her ancient 
claims, there is reason to tremble for a cause so 
weak, and so de 
imprudent loyalty becomes more dangerous than 
revolt. 


„Each day,“ writes the Archbishop, brings with it 
ite evil; every century, every period marking the life of 
the Church, produces a new malady peculiar to it, de- 
a new remedy. This evil ise commonly the 
abuse of a as error us is alteration of a truth, 
. . « Theliberty of the press, n not abused, has its ad- 
vantages. Like all liberty well regulated, and in our days, 
with the form of our government, the habits of our minds, 
and our political antecedents, it is impossible to suppress 
it without serious danger, and wi violati the 
constitutional laws of society. We — it, 
therefore, in the sphere which to it, with the 
conditions that temper it, and the laws which r 
restrain its excess. Zut we cannot and wi 
not suffer the liberty of the press, calling itself Catholic, 
eee 
gate things ur ch. an to 
which it has no r a OP I 3 awe 
this right in a political point of view, nor would we, 
we could, restrict its exercise upon religious questions 
in those writers who do not listen to the Ch 
As we respect the independence of the civil power, so we 
roclaim and defend the authority of religion 
he lay writers of the religious press are not alone 
culpable in this usurpation, others; although recruited 
from the sacerdotal ranks, labour to assume the govern- 
ment and te of the Charch; which, through means 
of journalism, is attacked by certain priests, 
of themselves, lovers of novelly, and enemies of peace 
D In matters lately agitated, 
involving seriously the interests of the Church, eape- 
cially in that relative to instruction, one journal, 
L' Univers, has raised discussions the most inopportune, 
offered the civil power the hardest conditions and most 
irritating war, and brought forward the gravest difficul- 
ties, without means to resolve them, as if incessant com- 
bat were more honourable than even victory. ... . 
The excellence of religionischarity. . . . Whatcan 
be said of that long and inopportune polemic upon the 
inquisition, conducted by Univers with such in- 
temperance? ~~. . . The Uméivers, of itsown authority, 
has not only announced as true, miracles which the 
Church, proceeding always with circumspection, has 
neither recognised nor approved, but has endesvoured 
to force them upon the publicbelief. . . The men 
of this world, who live without the practice of religion, 
although they have frequently at heart more faith than 
we suppose, and are not indeed so far from God as the 


appeat, whom the truth, the sublimity, the virtue of 
ristianity secretly attract, and who are often deterred 
from religion, because others have mingled with its pro- 
fession their own weaknesses and ions. Such men, 


believing the assertions of the Untvers to be senctioned 
by the Church hold in the same contempt and ridicule 
the journal, the elergy, the episcopacy, and the Church.“ 


M. Sibour, and not M. Fransoni, 


clergy; respect even 
who, in the language 


pelled 

tested 

the Unsvers, 

at the 

perceive 

paralyze the action of an intelligent man. 
periods of decay men turn back to the first prin- 
ciples of their ing institutions, to examine 
if there is any strength left. The Church of Rome 


has more than one past; there was a time indeed 
when the spiritual power, that moral influence 
which necessarily attends the first teachers of re- 
ligion, was exercised for the benefit of humanity. 
But the moment they, who professed to be kee 

of the wae Pan material sway, the life of 
their moral i nce was already gone. Thus the 
Archbishop resigns the temporal to secure the 
Church’s spiritual and independent authority. 

The editors of the Univers, contrary to their 
original intention, have made a submission which 
is in reality no submission, because, followed by 
o practical sign of repentance. The conflict of 
— must continue, the appeal must come, and 

ow will on rope decide in this controversy of 


glory of God. Discussions upon these and simi- 


8 against itself? If he decide 
in favour of the Archbishop of Paris, he virtually 


pending upon cautious steps, that | 


— 


to the spirit of the and consequently that 
. a moving power npero 


not 


lead—end that charity is holies than dogma, or 
rather it is the essence of the Christian dogma. 
New ment consists 
in its practical application and gonsequences, 
the Pope, by making sueh concessions as these, 
may find himself plunged into perplexities as 
serious as when he coquetted wit the spirit of 
Italian nationality and political reform. If, on 
the contrary, he supports the journalists, he falls 
at once into the evil pointed out by the Arch- 
bishop, and admits inferior and lay authority to 
judge matters appertaining to the spiritual domain. 


THE ANTISTATECHURCH 
MOVEMENT. 


GREAT ANTI-STATE-CHURCH MEETING 
IN EDINBURGH. 


(Abridged from the Scottish Press.) 


Last night [week] a meeting was held in James’- 
place Church, at the instance of the Scottish Anti- 
state-church Association, to renew their protest 
against the principle of Establishments, and to 
sympathize with Mr. Tod in his protracted imprison. 
ment. The large building was crowded in every 
part, and the meeting was as enthusiastic as ever, 
On the motion of Thomas Russell, Esq., William . 
Duncan, Esq., Heriot-row, was called to the chair. 
There were present Revs. George Johnstone, John 
M'‘Giichrist, James Robertson, sen., Thomas Fin- 
layson, J. L. Aikman, Peter M‘Dowall (Alloa); 
Dr. Joseph Brown —— ; Bailie Fyfe ; Coun- 
eillozs and Millar; Mesars. Stott, Ireland, 
Musgrove, Henderson, sang, Mushet, Gibson, Ma- 
callum, Darliagton, de., Ke. The meeting was 
— with prayer, by the Rey. Mr. Johnston; after 
which, 

The CHAIRMAN rose and opened the proceedings 
with some a iate remarks on the power of 
public opinion, and the necessity of developing it 
on g such as these. Since so many gentle- 


full) men were to address the meeting, he would not 


detain them, but concluded 8 a letter which 
he had received from Mr. Tod, The Chairman also 
stated that he held in his hand a letter which had 
been received by Mr. Tod from the Newvastle and 
Gateshead Religious Freedom Society, expressive 
of the sympathy which Englishmen in those locali- 
ties felt for their brother in the Calton Gaol. 

The Rev. P. M‘Dowatt, of Alloa, moved: 
“That the history of the past clearly proves that, 
when the Church is incorporated with the State, 
she is constrained to practise beth oppression and 
servility—oppression to Dissenters separating from 
her communion, and servility to the Government 
furnishing her pay.“ The resolution requixed very 
little illustration and no proof. He hoped it would 
not be supposed: that the provincial Dissenters were 
at all angry about the existence of the annuity: tax 


Jin Edinburgh. Let it not be imagined that they 


wished it abolished [laughter]. There were 
many reasons which induced them to wish to see 
it continued. In the first place, it presented a 
visible and substantial embodiment of the compul- 
— open ce ee it might be thoroughly seen 

understood and appreciated. Dissenters in the 


country were taught to the compulsory prin- 
roy sort of impalpecie. theory dean me- 
where in the air, t were, where it could be seen 
dy nobody. The collected his master’s rents, 
and after gi the lion’s share, as in duty bound, 
to the | went 1 aap in the evening to the 
manse, and the residue to the parish minister, 
while no heard anything about it [hear, hear]. 
In paint of fact, this was a wrong, since this money 


belonged to the nation, and the payment of it 
—— 12 the —— ar 
0 ut in- 
ciple in this case was not very visible—it was when 


| looked to Edinburgh they saw it working in 


. They saw a visible palpable principle 
which they could look at, and feel, and handle too, 
and if they did not handle it meekly and submis- 
sively, it would to handle them [laughter]. 
The annuity-tax was a continual thorn in the sides 
of the metropolitan Dissenters, which he hoped 
would seers om | arouse them. When provincial 
Dissenters — raise one — 2 
they waited metropolis to give y note, 
ange. 5 they had to wait for » oo 

aughter}], But not unfrequentiy 
took it into their heads to 12 and then 
the police were all marshalled, and the dragoons 
came for the purpose of inflicting the spoiling of 
goods upon some rebellious Dissenter, and some- 
times of a cold morning they sent their officer to 
remove the body of another recusant Dissenter from 
his comfortable bed-room to more secure quarters in 
the Calton Jail. Then they hada A anguish, 
and public meetings were held, and cry rever- 
berated from shore to shore, from John o’Groai’s to 
Land’s End, till were awakened to a sense of 
the fact that there was really a Church established by 
law in the midst of them — — laughter]. 

wo 


He maintained that the be going 
the Laden length to whi thelr prinaples Could 
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day of the grand battle is not far of. — From a Corre- 
spondaent. 


> 


. ———.k— 

lead, if, in addition to acting towards Mr. Tod the | Still the thing lived, and kept its cruel hold; 
of ＋ NH Ar the NN 

y were is nursery|it. It was not like wood cast into the bitter swrowx.<— expla ocate 

of amusement as thumb-scre waters of Mara to heal them and make them sweet ; 2 „eK was 


best Sian, 2 and laughter.] He but like some deadly poison cast into the sweet held at the Baptist Chapel, Newtown, on Tuesday, the 


uman being occupying a position | springs of their social sympathies and en ts, illiams, Seore 
tablished | which made them bitter indeed [hear, — But —4＋ „ ba — * — from n 
| they ought to | they deplored it most of f ber the sake of their] air sas occupied by Ir. Mr, Owen, Independent 
do, they would come forward and claim liberty | holy religion, which was dishonoared by it, To the minister who *briefia and ‘humorously the 
would resolve at once to cast their en- | speaker's own mind, this was by far the most painful leading points of the controversy involved. The 
dowments to the winds, and standing up before the | view of the matter. In what a miserable t did | gat e D. L. he 
world, declare, we must, we shail be free. The rev. | it represent their divine faith, which in its earliest | ho. hari er onal ond on its 
then resumed his seat amidst loud ap- dawn won such glorious conquests, not only without r A. ae it was one which 
plause. | the aid of the civil power, but in defiance of all that} an enlightened Newtown audience would pass unani- 
Councillor Man seconded the resolution, which, | the civil power could do to oppress and crush it. It mously—e prediction which was afterwards realized 
with the others, was carried uaanimously. represented that faith as now so feeble and helpless, y : : : 
The Rev. J. L. Arxmanw moved the second reso- that unless backed by all the power of the sword to into the history, principles, and of 
lution :—* That this meeting rejoices in every move- | Compel all and sundry to give it at least their] che great question of the evening, and which is 
ment which, by constitutional and scriptural mea- | pecuniary support, it would speedily sink and die | destined ere long to become the absorbing question 
sures, aims at the separation of Churck and State, | (loud cheers], But their mee | was plain. They f of the day. By argument, by illustration, by quote- 
and embraces the t rtunity of expressing | deplored that evil: let them! by every proper | tions from the writings of Churchmen by an 123 
confidence in the British Anti-state- church Assoeia- | means to remove it hear, hear}. They had, indeed, to the very soul of r igion as explained in the New 
tion”’ — gow» The principles of Dissent are in * goodly heritage of civil and religious freedom | Testament, and by whatever could add a 
dially em the unendowed sects of religion- | men laboured; they fought and bled in the battle- | our worthy friend show the resolution to be well 
ists, There may be found yet a few in that com- field—they burned at the stake—they wandered in founded. The speech was listened to throughout 
munion who approve of the theory of a State mountains, and dens, and caves of the earth; and, with deep earnestness and attention, and the senti- 
alliance, or at least disrelish any hearty condemne- | by their labours and suffering, had wrought out for | ments advanced are not likely to be soon forgotten. 
tion of it; but they are so few in number, and so} them exemption from many of these grosser forms This the last of the of meetings attended 
small in influence, as to appear objects for the curious | Of perseoution [cheers]. Let them see to it, that | by Mr. W. in the Principality, he took the oppor- 
eye to at, rather than formidable opponents. prized the noble he and maintained it} tunity of adverting to the more stiking features of 
e chief objection of such individuals to the cause | inviolate. Let them prove themselves the worthy | That he designated the moral scenery of the coun- 
of Dissent arises, we apprehend, from an aversion to | sons of such noble sires, by evincing the same spirit try; and if the Cambrian character hed 
find the road to their pockets, in search of what they | Of readiness to suffer in their property, in their per- | only cari y 
are most unwilling to part with—pieces of silver, sons, for the vindication of the sacred rights of con- or Gam of the notorious Blue Books, it was amply 
and gold, and copper ; and the next from a fear that | Science; that their sons might enter into their | vindicated on this Oasen. The resolution ha 
earnest adherence to ii would scarcely comport with | /sbours in the utter extinction of every form of! been carried with cordial unanimity, the Rev. J. 
their station in society. We would seek their en-] that hated s of ecclesiastical domination and | Williams, minister of the place, proposed the next. 
lightenment, and y say to them, that if cheap- religious into which still lingered 
ness be the paramount recommendation of a reli them, marring the peace of society, w 
sect, they should forthwith repair to the te | consciences some of the most enligh and 
Church, and on account of desiring no resources be- god) 
yond the free-will offerings of the people, we of the State-church system. 


would prove immense gai by their departure, j ) . a 
fn we would guia be the witheri - 9 2 
influence of a bad e [cries of Hear, hear thousand 
In the i the Voluntary principle 
Dissenting bodies, in the rapid diffusion of that prin- 
ciple in the bosom of the Church, and in the 
splendour of the State-church, we have cause | 


ition of those men who lived by the 
to their with it, and to 


— 4 e —— rr 
m some remarks in reference to speech . , 

| election of Mr. Tod as a representative of the first ety’s talented lecturer, who, for upwards of tw 
inevitable, if there be power in principle, or | ward in the town council. He strongly urged the hours, riveted the attention of the crowded — 
in those who profess it. The Wesleyan body | Dissenters present to use every means in their power address on the im- 
in a state of transition, — to secure the return of Mr. Tod, and added that sub- 

scriptions to defray the necessary expenses would be 
thankfully received by Baillie Gray or himself. 

The Calma said, that before the next resolu- 
eat | tion was he would suggest that instruc- 
tions should be given to him, as chairman of this 
meeting, to append his name to a communication 
expressive of their sympathy with Mr. Tod [ap- 


Re! Rev. Joanen Baownx, D. D., moved, and 
s—* That this 


4 
7 


18 


158 12 


precept thfully to 

duty as individ Rn present agita - 

tion, which aims at dissol the union between 

Church and State, and reco for the enslaved 

sections of the Christian Church that liberty which 

her Divine Founder appointed. 

The Cuareman then made one or two observations 

on 8 ion by Dr. Brown, that there should be 
meeting of the Anti-state-church Associa- 

tion until 

tion 


— 
37 


Mr. 

wish that it should be taken into considera- 
by the Directors of the Association, so that the 
agitation which had been commenced might be 
earried on with vigour. 

The Benediction was then pronounced by the Rev. 
— — ane She meeting sepa- 
rated at half-past ten o 


tion Tod should be set at liberty, and ex- 
pressed a 


Lianrytiam, Norte Watzs.—On the 28th of 
October the Secretary of the Anti-state-church 
Association journeyed across the mountains from 
Bala to attend a public mee in this town. The 
meeting, the first of the kind, was held in the 
: | Pendre chapel, and the Rev. D. Morgan, the vener- 
and renews the expression of sympathy with Mr. able minister of the place, was called to the chair, „ cheque for £6, we have received from Messrs. 


Tod in his imprisonment.” This motion asserted | The different resolutions were moved aud seconded Buchanan, Roy, and Co., of Glasgow. 1 influence, 


. th by the Rev. William Roberts, Penybontfa wr; J. 
two things as facts. The first was, that certain of 2 wil Eag., from London; Rev. Samuel | we trust, will not be lost on wealthy Anti-state- 


pay this annuity-tax; and the second 4 that for Roberts, Llanbrynmair; Rev. Mr. Roberts, R. churchmen—from whom we are always happy to 
auch refusal they were subjected to the loss of goods | Tibbot, Esq., and A. E. Evans, Esq., of Llanrhaidr. „eve such communications: — “ Smith’s-court, 


liberty. Th illustrated in a very forcible | The nce was very good, and the audience * 
— h. 41 — — * thing chat — the most attentive; thes hes made on the occasion | Glasgow, Nov. 4.—Dear Sir,—We beg to — 
were powerful and te 1 chat delivered you five pounds sterling, as a donation to the ritis 
Was 


y 
It literally embittered the cup of their social| by Mr. J. C. Williams, w to with | anti-state-church Association, in whose operations 
intercourse. Go into what company they might, | great interest and delight. There is ground wey = we feel deeply interested, and with all sincerity wish 


„ meeting. it is, indeed, high time that every Chris- It God speed.—Youts truly, Bucuaxam, Rox, & Co, 


t us 
over the joyous — — dal — tian man came forward on the Lond 's side, for the | -I. Edward Miall, London.” 
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‘THR PAPAL HIERARCHY IN ENGLAND. 


The excitement on this subject continues to in- 
crease, wrought up by the ever-ready machinery of 
ecclesiastical agitation. First in the order of occur- 
rences and utterances is a 

MEETING OF THE METROPOLITAN CLERGY. 


An egate meeting of the beneficed clergy of the 
e was held on Thursday, at Sion llege, 
to memorialize the bishop of the diocese. In the 
absence, from illness, of the Ven. Archdeacon of 
London, the Rev. H. Roxby, President of Sion 
College, took the chair. Dr. M‘Caul, in a short 

—dwelling on the danger to the monarch of 

gland and the liberties of our people from the 

recent assumption of power by the Hishop of Rome 

—moved an address to the Bishop of London, of which 
the following is the most important passage: 

We call to mind the fact, that the faith of Christ, in its 
purity of doctrine and worship, had been planted and 
Patablished in the realm of Britain some centuries before 
the mission from the Roman See, in the time of Pope 
Gregory, had set foot upon our shores. We know, when 
the Church of Rome had, by its unscriptural decrees and 
idolatrous practices, corrupted the primitive faith, with 
what joy the call to the Reformation was received in 
this land, and at how great price our religious freedom 
was vindicated and recovered by our Protestant fore- 
fathers; and we believe and trust that there exists in 
the laity as well as the clergy of our communion such a 
hearty desire for the maintenance of the Christian truth 
in all its integrity and purity, as effectually to resist this 
novel and presumptuous movement; which appears to 
us to be nothing less than an affront to the Queen’s 
Majesty, and the lawful prelates, clergy, and people of 
thie Protestant kingdom, and a bold attempt to under- 
mine, and eventually destroy, our constitution in Church 
and State. 


The motion was seconded by the Rev. T. H. Horne, 
and supported by the Rev. T. B. Murray : the latter 
speaker felt it to be a duty of humanity as well as 
patriotism to be up and stirring, and declared that 
whatever tolerance they might extend to tenets 
differing from their own, they would not tolerate 
cis aggression on their Church or this insult 
put upon their Queen by a misguided man. 

Dr. Croly deprecated division, but doubted 
whether the address was not premature, and also 
whether it was addressed to the proper quarter. He 
read to the meeting a rough draft of an address to 
the Queen ; and then launched forth in this strenuous 
atyle of declamation :— 

As to the act by which the present agitation was 
brought forward in this country, he rejoiced at it. It 
bad brought matters to a head. There could be no 
possible disunion or discrepancy of — respecting 
the recent partition of this realm. It showed that it was 
impossible to rely upon the word of Rome—that they 
eculd make no compact with Rome. It showed that, 
while dealing with us as a nation, they had regarded us 
as in a state of heathen barbarism, abandoned by the 
Gospel. As far as they (the clergy present) were per- 
sonaily concerned, their ordination letters would not be 
worth a straw. . It was a foul shame that the Pope 
—that worshipper of idols—that miserable dependent 
upon the power and alms of a beggarly nation—that the 
Pope, a man of nothing, should come and invade these 
zeaims by his menials, for all men in the Popish service 
were menials, and should say that England had returned 
to its ecclesiastical order, from which it had hitherto 
been wapdering in darkness. This came from a man 
who was himself dependent upon the sound of the 
French drum, whose power was based upon the presence 
of foreigners in Rome. Was it thus that the great 
Church and people of England, ennobled by so many 
illustrious recollections, powerful by its hold on the 
efeetions of the people, by its management, conduct, 
and discipline, the gentleness of its administration, and 
the dignity of its o was it this great Church which 
was to be decked out as a victim for the altar of the Po 
—a sacrifice by itsown want of caution? What they 
required was, not to go to any inferior quarter. He had 
much respect for the Bishop, but he advised them to go 
straightforward to the Queen as the body of the clergy 
of London, and at once present their memorial to her 
Majesty. 

The Rev. R. H. Ruddock held the attack and 
ineult which had been offered to them to be the 
result of infatuation. ‘It seemed like an infatua- 
tion in a person who had been hurled from his 
throne by his own subjects, and sought safety in 
flight, before being reinstated on that throne, to turn 
round and cel out the dominions of the greatest 
Protestant Power in Europe. He believed that such 
W were the signs of des ion. 

r. Worthington suggested that Dr. Croly's ad- 
dress would be worthy of future consideration, as 
the basis of a subsequent memorial. ‘The Rev. 
Mesers. Harding, Horne, and Dr. Russell, advocated 
the original address, which was agreed to nem. con., 
with the understanding that a future meeting should 
take place to consider the propriety of presenting an 
address to her Majesty. 

The memorial was presented to the Bishop the 
following morning, by the Chairman and a deputa- 
tion from the meeting. The Bishop, having read 
the memorial, expressed his entire concurrence in 
its principles. It was so important, however, that 
he would rather abstain at present from making any 
formal response, preferring to wait a day or two in 
order to render a suitable reply. The Rev. R. H. 
Roxby, on the part of the London clergy, thanked 
his lordship for the courtesy which on this, and 
every other occasion, his lordship had exhibited 
towards his reverend brethren; and the deputation 
withdrew. 

The Archdeacon of London addressed on the same 
day „r to a clergy, expressing his cordial ap- 
proval of the object of their meeting and 
compulsory absence. : — 


Memorials to the Queen, and addresses in various 
shapes, emanating from public meetings and private 
bodies, are being promulgated in every direction, 


One drawn up by Archdeacon Sinolair, in the name 
of the clergy of the archdeaconry of Middlesex, in- 
viting the tion of the laity, received, in the 
course of a day land a half, upwards of 200 sig- 
natures. It is confidently expected, says the Times, 
that the demonstration made in the diocese of London 
will be followed up not only by similar meetings and 

tests of the clergy, but by petitions and — 

m thelaity. Several of the 2 parishes 
have already been put in motion. parishioners 
of Limehouse— that is to say, sixty or seventy ”’ 
of its most table inhabitants, Churchmen 
and Dissenters of all denominations ’’—met under 
the chairmanship of the Rev. G. Roberts, and, after 


stimulating s es, resolved that they view the 
Papal en ment with the utmost “ consternation 
and alarm.” The Rev. R. 8. Bayley, Mr. 


Cumming, and Mr. Nathan, took part, under protest 
against the Queen’s spiritual supremacy. 

In the provinces, a deputation of the clergy and 
laity of Liverpool have waited on Dr. M‘Neile, and 
asked his opinion; and he has expressed himself 
“highly indignant.” Dr. Hook, of Leeds, has 
called a meeting of the clergy of his deanery, to 
consider an address to the Bishop of the diocese ; 
and the Gloucester Church Union has “ set forth its 
solemn protest against this invasion of the Church of 
England.” 


The Rev. George Anthony Denison, vicar of 
East Brent, addressed on Friday a letter to the 
Morniny Post, containing the following remarkable 
passage :— 

But when the Church of Rome makes a move, which 
is, after all, simply one means of carrying out principles 
which she has never disavowed, we are called upon to 
rise as one man to defeat it. Now all this is surely very 
unreal and very foolish. . The simple truth is, that 
the danger of the Church 8f England does not lie in 
Rome or her aggressions, butin attempts to supersede 
her Catholic character, and to bring into its place indif- 
ferentism and latitudinarianism ; in other words, the 
~~ lies in the aggressions of the civil power. Rome 
is formidable only in the exact proportion that the 
Church of England allows herself to be denuded of — 


Catholic character by the state of England. ‘ t 
the Church of England make good her own Catholic 
position in the face of the State, and in Aer ate 


capacity, bear witness to and maintain the faith 
neither of which things sheis doing now—and she need 
not be alarmed by anything that Rome may attempt, 
here or elsewhere. 


On Monday another letter appeared in the Times 
from the same pen, bearing date All Saints’ day.“ 
It gives the sentiments above quoted a special ap- 
plication :— 

You are labouring to excite a strong general feeling in 
the minds of all the people of England who are not 


criminately, under the common and convenient appella- 
tion of“ Protestants ’’—against the step which has just 
been taken by the Pope in creating a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, with other rr. 
Roman Catholics have done nothing but what, in this 
land of “ civil and religious liberty,“ the law permits 
them to do. I suppose, then, it is meant that all Pro. 
testants are to combine in order to take away from the 
English Roman Catholics that freedom from all inter- 
ference with their purely spiritual concerns on the 
art of the civil power, which is at present secured by 
w to every religious body within Her Majesty's do- 
minions, save only and except the Church of England. 
I cannot doubt but that it must have occurred to many, 
as it has occurred to myself, that when the Times news- 
paper is found to suggest such things, there is a good 
deal behind which remains to be explained. You — 
with great candour, supplied the explanation yourself; 
and it appears that it is not so much any concern for 
what Rome may teach or not teach, or for what mea- 


be | sures she may take, according as the 


law permits, in 
common with other religious bodies, in hostility to the 
Church of England, as a desire to seize upon the occasion 
which this move of Rome appears to supply, to try and 
make some members of the Catholic Church of England 
forget, and to blind others to the fact, that they have an 
enemy at home nearer and more dangerous by far than 
Rome [che latitudinarianism of the State], 


The following notice was placed last week upon 
the door of the French Catholic Chapel, George- 
street, Portman-square, and one to the same effect 
in French: —“ On Sunday, November 3, after 
vespers, asolemn Te Deum of thanksgiv for the 
restoration of the Catholic hierarchy in England. 

The Exeter Flying Post gives the following 
official letter with reference to the supposed sanction 
of Government to the steps recently taken by the 
Pope.” The letter is a reply to one written by a 
citizen of Exeter. ‘‘ Downing-street, October 28, 
1850. Sir—I am directed by John Russell to 
inform you, in answer to your question whether a 
list of Roman Catholic Prelates contained in a news- 
paper is correct, that he has no other means of judg- 
ing than you have R reading the 
bull of the Pope in the newspapers. To the second 
question, ‘ whether the creation of the above Popish 
bishorrics, or the appointments thereto, have re- 
ceived the sanction and approbation of her Majesty's 
Ministers,’ I am directed to answer, that they have 
not received such sanction and approbation. I am 
directed further to state, that Lord Minto, when at 
Rome, was not consulted on this measure, and never 

ave any countenance to it.—I have the honour to 
— Sir, your obedient servant, R. W. Grey.“ 


Tas Cuurce Estasitisnment 1n WAI. — The 
Britannia, a Conservative and Church journal, 
writing on this subject, says, the canker of Dissent 


has spread, and is spreading, to a most alarming ex- 
tent throughout the Principality, and threatens, in 
its noxious progress, to reduce the Church to a mere 
name.“ It regards this as simply an index of the 
nee and remissness of those who are set over 


E 


of Christ —as weeds of all kinds are evi- 


Roman Catholics—Churchmen and Dissenters, indis- | B 


dence of the want of due skill and industry on the 
part of the husbandman. The almost incredible 
negligence which has characterised the administra- 
tion of the funds and the institutions of the Church 
in Wales, is 11 Of Brecon Col- 
lege, for example, we read that— 
a have not resided within living me- 
ever, within it; the church is not kept in 
repair ; there are no lectures or sermons delivered, nor 
is any service performed ; and the only duty undertaken 
by any one is that of the schoolmaster, for which a small 
stipend is paid to the incumbent. The roof of the col- 
legiate church would probably have fallen in, had not a 
layman performed the repairs required. 
Of Lianrwst we read, that the funds available for 
education amount to £500 or £700 per annum, but 
that the only deriving any advantage there- 
from is the schoolmaster, who is in the receipt of 
about £40. At Llanegryn, where, among other pro- 
visions of the endowment, a salary of £106 was 
secured to ‘a graduate well learned in the Latin and 
Greek tongues,’ no less than £720 of such salary 
was found to be in arrear. But worse remains to be 
told; in 1811 a servant succeeded his master in the 
management of the school, which in 1846 had alto- 
— disappeared— scholars, masters, and the very 
uilding itself! The Reports of the Commissioners 
further refer to ‘some churches without doors, and 
others without windows; to ‘ yawning chasms 
frequent in the roof,’ the ‘ inside wet, as if rinsed 
with water ;’ while, in churches not so much ex- 
posed to the weather, we hear of the chancel being 
used as a school-room, the master sitting at the very 
altar with his hat on, the dirty tatterdemallions his 
scholars (?) scattered about the floor, round a peat 
fire; and as if this fearful desecration were not 
enough, we are told of ‘ calves in the belfry, horse- 
dung on the floor, and bird’s excrement on the 
Lord’s table!’ Ezamples of a like character with these 
might be cited to an almost unlimited extent.”’ 


CuuRCH-RATES—Taunton.—An attempt has just 
been made, the first time for several years, to levy 
a Church-rate in the parish of St. James in this 
town. The vestry meeting, however, held on Thurs- 
day, October 31, became an excellent Anti-state- 
church meeting; and the result has proved one 
valuable help to our good cause. The Rev. W. T. 
Redfern, in proposing the rate, urged its support on 
four grounds. I. That he had never been indulged 
with one since his settlement in the parish ; whereas 
his predecessor had been permitted to levy several. 
2. That the attendants at Church paid no pew-rents. 
3. That additional accommodation for the poor 
would be provided by some alterations in progress ; 
viz., the introduction of a stove, and the lowering 
of the backs of the pews; and, 4. That the rate 
was so small; only twopence-halfpenny in 
the pound. Mr. J. H. Horsey moved, and Mr. Symes 
seconded, as an amendment, that the subject be ad- 
journed to that day six months, and that meanwhile 
a voluntary subscription be attempted, offering 
themselves, at the same time, donations to double 
the amount of their respective rates. Many others, 
Nonconformists and Churchmen, made similar pro- 
mises. Mr. Redfern, however, declined to accept 
the offer, unless those who made it would guarantee 
the whole amount (£150)! The Rev. S. G. Green 
delivered a lengthened Anti-state-church speech, 
which was listened to with much attention. Several 
other parishioners also took part in the discussion, 
in the course of which, the Rev. F. Barnes, curate, 
said that he wondered any one should allege con- 
science as a ground of refusing Church-rates! Was 
not our blessed Master conscientious? Yet on a 
similar matter, how did He decide? The heathen 
tax-gatherer came to him, and the tribute demanded 
would most likely go to the support of an idolatrous 
temple. Yet he did not refuse, still less talk of con- 
scientious scruple, but wrought a miracle in order to 
procure the money. What would Mr. Green say to 
this? Mr. Green referred Mr. Barnes to the con- 
nexion of the passage, where he would find two 
things. One was t (whoever demanded the 
tribute), our Lord distinctly asserted his exemption, 
„The children are free. other was the reason 
why he neverthele:s Lest we offend them. 
He compassionated the benighted consciences of 
these heathen, and rather than do them hurt, sub- 
mitted to an injustice. Did Mr. Barnes mean to 
say, that Dissenters were to regard Church people 
as poor t heathens, and to pay Church-rates 
only from the fear of injuring ir weak con- 
sciences? Mr. Barnes was silent; and the chair- 
man called fora show of hands, when the amend- 
ment was carried by a large majority. A poll was 
demanded, and closed on Friday, with a majority 
of 82 the rate. A better illustration of the 
working of the State Church principle could scarcely 
have been given. It was but the other day, that one 
of the Taunton clergymen publicly congratulated 
his hearers that the great mass of the wealth and 
intelligence of the town belongs to the Establish- 
ment. Yet the large and rich congregation of St. 
James s cannot, or will not, raise a paltry £150 to 
warm their own church, and to medievali:, their 
pews. It cannot be done by the congregation,” 
said the vicar, ſor they pay no pew- rent. Why, 
sir,“ rejoined a shrewd parishioner, if their seats 
are free, they could surely afford it the better. No 
wonder that some sensible, liberal Churchmen were 
ashamed of the whole thing. Yet even they sup- 
ported the rate by their votes. We,and many more, 
overheard the following dialogue at the polling- 
table. Mr. A. had just voted for the rate :— 

Mr. B. That vote is against your conscience, my 
friend.”’ 

Mr. A. “I know it is: I'm not ashamed to say it.“ 

Mr. B. Why not vote conscientiously then? 

Mr. A. I can’t and won't vote against my minister,” 


The 
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 *RELICIOUS INTELLICENCE. 


Lavunton, Oxon.—A new Congregational chapel 
was opened in the village of Launton, Oxon, on 
Thursday, the 24th ult., when the Rev. C. Gilbert, 
of London, preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
J. W. Massie, D. D., in the afternoon. The services 
of the day were commenced by the Rev. W. Fer- 

of Bicester, under whose superintendence 
this chapel has been erected. The sermons were 
powerfal in evangelical truth. A public meeting 
was held in the evening at the chapel when stirring 
addresses wete delivered by the above-named gen- 
tlemen. The Revs. J. Tyndale of Oxford, H of 
Brackley, Crickett of Adderbury, Howell of Brill, 
Ann of Marsh Gibbon, and Selbie of Great Hor- 
wood, also took part in the interesting services of the 
day. The sum of £30 was collected on the Thurs- 
day and on the following Sunday, in aid of the 


chapel funds. The old I, which has for some | g 


time past proved too small for the increasing congre- 
gation and branch. church in the village of Launton, 
will continue to be as a voluntary day school- 
room. The new chapel is all that could be desired. 
We have never seen a better finished or a more com- 
modious place of worship in à rural district. The 
chapel is surrounded an a large burying-ground. 
We hope that the true friends of voluntary religion 
will not leave the Launton Nonconformists to groan 
under a burden of debt. A hint to the liberal and 
wealthy Dissenter is enough.— From a Correspondent. 


Tue Rev. Joux Hanazison, late of Isleworth, has 
received and accepted a cordial and unanimous in- 
vitation to the pastorate of the old- established church 
at Rendham, Suffolk, vacant by the removal of their 
late minister, the Rev. J. Rogers, to New Totten- 
ham-court Chapel, London. Mr. Harrison pur 
to enter on his new and important charge on the 
fourth Sabbath in November. 

Atos ConorecationaL Cuurncu.—The members 
of the Alloa Congregational Church, having been 
without any stated pastor for some time past, 
recently presented a call to the Rev. John Burke 
(who lately resigned his charge in Alloa in con- 
nexion with the Methodists, and was received into 
the fellowship of the Congregationalists), to take the 
pastoral superintendence of the church and congre- 
gation. The call was unanimous; Mr. Burke ac- 
cepted it; and Wednesday, the 21st ult., was 
appointed for the ordination services. The proceed- 
ings were commenced at eleven in the forenoon, b 
the Rev. J. Craigie, of Doune. The Rev. A. Russe 
of Stirling, proposed to the church the usual ques- 
tion—whether they were willing to abide by the call 
they had given to Mr. Burke? which was replied to 
in the affirmative, on the of the members, by 
Mr. John Nicol, of Alva. r. Russell then put the 
usual ordination questions to Mr. Burke, who replied 
to them all at considerable length. In the course of 
his replies Mr. Burke stated, that for fourteen 
he was employed asa minister — „ Methodista, 
but by reading and studying the works of Howe, Bar- 
row, Fuller, Hall, Barnes, Harris, Dwight, James, 
Jay, Campbell, and others, he became dissatisfied 
with certain doctrines held by that body; and, with 
regard to their ecclesiastical polity, he could find 
nothing in the New Testament to sanction it, while, 
on the other hand, the ciples of 11 
Independency commended themselves to mind 
as in accordance with the word of God. Finding 
himself in mental bondage, he was anxious to be 
free, and opened his mind to two of the ministers 

t—Mr. Russell and Mr. Cullen. After statin 

is case, they both gave him their kind and judicious 
counsel. He afterwards told the people amongst 
whom he laboured that he could not, 


f 
then closed with prayer; and the con „in 
dismissing, gave the: right hand of fellowship to Mr. 
Burke. A party of gentlemen, with ministers from 
a distance, afterwards dined in the Crown Hotel— 
ding an afternoon very agreeably without the 
aid of alcoholic liquors. An evening meeting was 
held in the cha when various addresses were 
delivered, to a tolerably large audience, by the 
various cl en and others who had been attend- 
ing the during the day. 

Alrox.— The Independent church in this town 
has for several years been burdened with a debt upon 
its place of worship. Efforts have been made by its 
members and friends to remove the incumbrance, 
which have been entirely successful. On Sunday, 
the 20th ult., the Rev. J. G. Hughes, of Odiham, 
preached three sermons in the chapel, after which 
collections were made. On Monday the 21st, more 
than 170 friends of various denominations sat down 
to tea in the Town Hall, after which there was a 

ublic meeting, when W. Seymour, Esq., presided. 
‘he Hall was quite full, and more than thirty per- 
sons were obliged to remain in the smaller room. 
Very interesting addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. A. Johnson and the Rev. W. Bone, of Basing- 
stoke, the Rev. J. G. Hughes, of Odiham, and the 
Rev. J. Eglinton, of Alton, Wesleyan minister. At 
the close of the meeting several donatidbns were 
kindly given by friends interested in the cause. At 
3 o'clock in the afternoon, the Town Hall was 
opened for the sale of fancy articles, which had been 
made by several members of the church and con- 
gregation. The entire proceeds of the several meet- 
ings and the fancy sale, have liquidated the old 
debt, and left a balance of £5 in the treasurer's 
hand towards expenses incurred by repairs during 
the ‘current year — another „ in addition to 
thousands, of the efficiency of the voluntary principle, 


Lone Bucxsy, Norraampronsuree.—After sus- 
taining the pastoral office over the Baptist church 
in the above place for eleven years, Mr. Burdett has 
been compelled, through declining health, to relinquish 
his ministry. Mr. S. M. Thorpe, from Bristol Col- 
lege, has accepted the unanimous invitation of the 
church, and commenced his stated labours on the 
first Sabbath of the present month. 


Lara CAAT RL Sunpay Schools, Min Ex D. 
These schools having been considerably enlarged, 
a tea-meeting was held, the tables furnished by 
the ladies, on Wednesday last, to celebrate their 
re-opening; at which, so great was the interest 
excited, not less than 660 persons were present. A 
public meeting was subsequently held in the chapel, 
every part of which was occupied; the Rev. John 
Hall in the chair. Mr. Wood read a report of the 
building operations, and Mr. C. Rose the financial 
statement, from which the following particulars are 
leaned :—The original building was erected in 
1837, at a cost of upwards of £400, and was ble 
of accommodating about 250 children ; which ac- 
commodation was quite adequate till 1846, when, 
from an unexpected and considerable addition to 
the church and to the number of the teachers, 
together with the increase of the surrounding popula- 
tion, the attendance of scholars soon rose from 200 
to occasionally more than 320; rendering the 
school both inconvenient and unhealthy. This 
induced the teachers to make an attempt to procure 
funds for its enlargement; and in the autumn of 
last year, they formally laid the case before the 
church, soliciting their co-operation. The appeal 
met with a cordial response; and means were 
immediately adopted to accomplish the proposed 
object. It was deemed, in effecting the intended 
alteration, most important, not only to secure more 
room, but to provide for the better accommodation 
of the infant and senior classes; for the latter four 
excellent class-rooms have been built, independent 
of a large vestry, which on a portion of the Sabbath 
can be used for two more classes. The schools were 
stated to be in a flourishing condition; for 
several years past not less than £23 has been re- 
mitted to the Missionary Society, besides various 
other contributions to religious and benevolent 
objects. The expenses of the present enlarge- 
ment are estimated at £550; the amount at pre- 
sent in hand, is about £240, nearly £20 of which 
has been raised by the scholars ; the remainder it is 
hoped, by the ass ce of the religious public, and 
by the proceeds of a ladies’ bazaar, to which con- 

butions, in articles or money, were earnestly 
solicited, will be realized by the spring of next year. 
The meeting was , in most interesting and 
effective speeches, by the Revs. J. Kennedy, Dr. 
Fletcher, J. Watson, R. Saunders, Mr. J. Smither, 
and a deputation from the Sunday School Union. 
The enl 
will con about 500 scholars. wards of twenty 
children were admitted on last Sabbath day; and it 
is anticipated that the additional space will soon be 
fully occupied. 

Vicronia Pak Curistian Mission.—The third 
annual meeting of this important society was held 
on Wednesday ie ctober 30, at Hampden 
Chapel, Hackney. e Rev. I. V. Mummery, the 
pastor, kindly lent the place of worship for the 
occasion. The Rev. Dr. Cox presided. F. Chartier, 
Esq., and the Rev. I. V. Mummery, moved and 
seconded the adoption of the report. Addresses 
were subsequently delivered by Dr. Oxley, Messrs. 
Swanson, Chesterman, Harwood, and Buckingham, 


S| urging the friends to assist the mission to extend its 


labours. 

Dunnam AND NORTHUMBERLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
ConereocationaL Cuuncuzs.—The half. yearly meet- 
ing of the above Association was held yesterday 
week, in the Bethel Chapel, Chester-le-street. The 
ministers and assembled in the morning, 
when the different stations and churches assisted b 
the Association were reviewed, and other usu 
business was transacted. A proposal was con- 
sidered for making a united effort to clear off the 
debts remaining on many of the chapels in the two 
counties. The subject was referred to the Com- 
mitteee to consider and bring it before the annual 
meeting in April, 18651. In the evening the public 
meeting was held, the Rev. A. Jack, treasurer of 
the Association, ably presiding. Aftera few remarks 
by the minister of the place 
Revs. R. Greene, Alnwick; W. D. Knowles, 
Berwick ; D. Moir, South Shields ; delivered earnest 
and effective addresses:—On the Importance of 
Individual Christians and Churches being entirely 
consecrated to the doing of Christ’s Work :—On the 
Value of County tion:—and on the Claims 
of British Missions. After whieh the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers, B.A., of Newcastle, delivered an eloquent 
speech, which he prefaced by congratulating the 
Association on the meeting which was then drawing 
to a close—which in attendance and in spirit far 
surpassed the usual gatherings of the half-yearly 
Assembly. 

The Rev. Humphrey Ellis, who succeeded his 
father, the late Rev. Thomas Ellis, as minister of the 
churches at — Pentrellyneymmer, and other 
places in Denbighshire, has accepted the invitation 
of the churches at Corwen, Cynwyd, and Llandrillo, 
and commenced his labours at those places the be- 


ginning of last month. 


— ae 


Tun Last Linx in the great chain of railway coast | 


communication along the eastern and so ports 
of the kingdom is now accomplished, by the comple- 
tion of the works on the Ashford, Ryo, and Hastings 


Railway, 


building, including the class-rooms, | tion 


(Rev. C. Pedley), the , 


- CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF MARRIAGE RITES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Stn, —Verily it is surpri that we Dissenters, by 
associating the marriage institution with our chapels, 
and in sanctioning our ministers, as ex-officio assistants, 
in carrying out this institution, cannot see that 80 
doing we are allowing of an admixture of civil and re- 
ligious matters, not very unlike that which we are wont 
to condemn in State Churches. We almost universally 
protest against the system of the Established Church in 
this country, on account of its ministers taking a part, 
ex officio, in civil acts, and yet we can see no impropriety 
in our pastors assuming a position which differs, only in 
2 from that of the bishops in the House of Lords. 
Admitting there is no tency in the position of 
either as members of the community, not occupying 
these positions as ministers of religion, it is plain that 
the case is altered, when they assist in a civil institution, 
by virtue of their clerical or ministerial standing. 

Your correspondent in the Nonconformist of October 
30th, 1860, bemoans the fact that he and his brother 
ministers cannot unite a couple in marriage without the 
presence of a State official. Is it ible this can be a 
matter of t to a Nonconformist? One would 
imagine that this distinction between the minister of the 
State-church and the Dissenting minister, would be con- 
sidered a disgrace to the former and an honour to the 
latter. Why, Sir, does not the very fact that the clergy- 
man of the Established Church can legally, without any 
aid, perform this civil rite, constitute him a civil officer 
in his lediguation — 0 . ape —— increases 
n igna t partiality shown to the 
State clergy in this particular. Whilst I feel equally 
with him the injustice done to the community, by pre- 
ferences on the part of Government, shown towards any 
religious sect, yet I do earnestly hope that we shall not 
deceive ourselves by — at to be a collar“ —2 
badge of disgrace, which y ought to be a matter of 
congratulation. 1 5 we shall not covet that our 
ministers should stand in the position of the clergymen 
of the Established Church, but rather aim, with the 
Anti-state church Association, to free religion from all 
civil and governmental preferences, as well as dis- 
abilities—and, with that Association, seek not that the 
Dissenting minister may be degraded by being made a 
civil officer, but that the entire body of the Established 
clergy may be elevated by freed from their 
present ex-officio civil duties in the House of Lords, 
at the marriage altar, Ke. To me it appears that the 
Registrar's Office is the very thing that was desired in the 
Marriage Act to enable us Dissenters to keep the civil 
and divine features of the institution apart 
from each other. But it would seem that marriage, per- 


formed in the rar’s Office, almost necessarily in- 
duces indelicate 1.6, “as if they (the nuptial 
parties) were a document for a lease or a pur- 
chase of land.” It is not improbable that the presence 
of a minister of re and the circumstance of being 
in a place especially devoted to religious worship, may 
repress frivolity and giddiness. Possibly a similar effect 
would, fora time, obtain, if every important civil trans- 


took place in a church or chapel, under the 


superintendence of its minister. — h 

presence might in many cases be useful in bequeath- 
ments. Every one, however, will surely perceive that 
such feelings are of little value, inasmuch as civil trans- 
actions in religious houses, with all appearances of 
sanctity are the vilest, the darkest, and the foulest that 
contaminate the historic page. Unless, then, it can be 
oved that marriage is essentially and exclusively a re- 
ous convenant, e., a holy sacrament, and that it is 
nota civil rite, simply demanding, like every other rite, 
to be performed religiously, that is, in the fear of God, 
in proportion to its importance, it may well be a matter 
of pleasure to every Nonconformist that Government, in 

this particular, did not attempt to make the Dissen 
minister an ex-officio agent in this rite. But your cor- 
t does not think this a purely religious ordi- 
nance: he believes it to be a civil as well as religious 
rite.” Now admitting this to be a correct definition of 
this institution, it surely is most befitting that Govern- 


ment should, by an agent of its own, attend to the civil 
-HD Nor ht it to be a matter of 


regret to a Dissenting minister he is not employed 


1 — in any civil transaction. 
our correspondent speaks of the injustice done to the 
ters, in that a fee is apportioned to the 
of the Established Church and none to them. He 
wishes also to rid of the presence of the registrar, 
that the Dissen minister may have a better opportu- 
nity of obtaining a recompense for his time and trouble. 
Now I am quite dis to admit that the labourer is 
worthy of his — wi... think, se ey the fact 15 
both cases, the ci „ t.e., the clergyman or 
trar, is paid for the of his duty in this insti- 
tution as well as is y bound to be present and see 
that the rite is duly administered, is no just cause of 
regret. It would be a matter of deep regret were 
Dissenting ministers, as such, to be p in this 


tion. 
P Bat, Mr. Editor, is there not something to be depre- 
cated in having our Dissen places of worship, as 
such, licensed as places of m e, and in our minis- 
ters being ex-officio agents in a civil ordinance? Is it 
uite consistent that a minister of religion should, on 
e ground of his a minister, claim any right to 
the performance of a civil act, or the honour and emolu- 


involved in this licensin 
purity of the British Churches; on which, did time and 


- permit, I should much like to say a few words. 
Perhaps, however, I have already said sufficient for the 


limits of your paper, in which | ask the favour of your 
inserting this letter. Yours Tr 
G. SLATER. 


— Stonshouse, near Plymout 
pata November 6th, i850. 
-_ 

Tun Romovr of a comprehensive“ Ministerial 
measure of Parliamentary reform, to be introduced 
in 1861, is revived by the Morning Advertiser in a 
tone of confidence 
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She Moticonformést. 


[ Novmum 6, 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
MANCHESTER. 

The Educational Conference convened at Man- 
chester on Wednesday, to take into consideration 
the propriety of converting what has hitherto been 

wn as the Lancashire Public Schools Society 
into a National Association, appears to have 
been a large and influential assembly. The 
The del and friends of the movement as- | 
sembled in the Mechanics’ Institution at eleven 
o’clock, and the theatre of that institution was com- 
pletely filled. The leading men present were Mr. | 
Alexander Henry, M.P. for the cog 4 (who pre- 
sided); Mr. R. Cobden, M. P.; Mr. J. B. Smith, 
M. P. Mr. Brotherton, M. P.; Mr. W. Hargreaves ; 
Mr. W. E. Hickson ; the Rev. R. Thorp, rector of 
Burton Overy, near Leicester; the Rev. W. F. 
Walker, Oldham; Mr. W. E. Forster, Rawdon, 
Leeds; the Rev. Dr. Bacon, Newhaven, United 
States; Mr. 8. Lucas, London; Mr. J. Jenkins, 
M.A., Swansea; Mr. R. Heywood, Bolton; the 
Rev. J. A. Baynes, Nottingham; Mr. Alderman 
Weston, Mr. Alderman Cutler, Mr. Oouncillor 
Goodrick, Mr. C. Shaw, and others, Birmingham; 
Messrs. C. E. Rawlins, jun., W. Ferguson, J. Aikin, 
and William Rathbone, jun., Liverpool; Mr. 8. 
Smiles, M. D., and the Rev. W. Heaton, Leeds; Mr. 
J. Barker, Wortley; Mr. J. Batley, and Mr, Phillips, 
Huddersfield ; Mr. Alderman Sunderland, Mr. J. 


Preston; Mr. J. 8. Smith, Halifax; the Rev. P. 
Brewster, Paisley; Mr. Gaskell, Warrin ; Mr, 
H. Reid, Nottingham; the Rev. J. G. Teggin, 
Mansfield, Notts; the Rey. A. F. Blythe, Chester- 
field ; the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, Derby; Sir E. 
Armitage, Rev. J. R. Beard, Rev. W. M‘Kerrow, 
Mr. George Wilson, and Dr. J. Watts. 


The Cuatmman having opened the proceedings, 
the Rev. WILLIAM M'‘Kerrow read a number of 
letters from individuals favourable to the movement. 
Amongst these were, the Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. ; 
Mr. J. Hume, M.P.; Colonel Thompson, M. P.; 
Lord Dudley Stuart, M.P.; Mr. W. S. Crawford, 
M. P.; Mr. Pechell, M. P.; Mr. R. A. Thicknesse, 
M. P.; Mr. W. Ewart, M. P.; Sir John Kay Shuttle- 
worth; Mr. Thomas Carlyle; Mr. John Stuart Mill; 
Mr. Thornton Hunt, editor of the Leader; Mr. 
George Dawson; Mr. William Chambers; and Mr. 
Robert Chambers. 

Mr. Samvet Lucas, of London, then introduced 
the more immediate business of the meeting, by 
entering into a history of the origin and proceedings 
of the cashire Public School Association. He 
commenced by stating, that the Association took its 
rise from the autumn of 1847, previous to which } 
time, and only shortly previous, the minutes of the 
Committee of the Council of Education had been 
published. The plan proposed by the Government 
met with very much obstruction, and several gentle- 
men of Manchester, feeling also that they could not 
conscientiously support it, and yet unwilling to 
oppose it without something of their own to substi- 
tute, met together in order to see how far they could 
agree upon any general system of education to pro- 
pose to the country, First of all, they set to work 
— che | gree = upon which they could agree. 
They found that the only basis on which they could 
all unite was, that the education must be what was 
called secular and unsectarian. They felt that the 
— must be national and open to all; that there 
should be no division into sects, into creeds; that 
every man wishing to have his child educated should 
have the opportunity. That the great want of edu- 
cation was not among the middle and upper classes, | 
but among the poor; and that, therefore, it was 
necessary that their schools should be free, for the 
establishment of free schools in any locality had 
always been followed by an immense increase in the 
number of those receiving instruction [cheers]. And 
they felt it would not do to entrust the system to 
the care of the central government. The power of 
controlling the school must remain in the hands of 
the I There must be popular control in every 
locality ; and to make those schools efficient there 
must some central authority; but, in order to 
prevent it being exercised by Government, they 
drew up a 7 — by which it should be made elective, 
from the different local authorities established for 
the control of the schools. These were the main 
3 of their plan, which was published in 

uly, 1847. An association was soon after formed, 
and o erations commenced, which had been con- 
— with unremitting assiduity to the present 

ime, 

Xr. ABSALOM Wartxin moved the first resolution, 
in @ brief but able address, in which he said Mr. 
Lucas had been too modest in what he had said of 
himself, for Mr. Lucas was undoubtedly the parent 
of this Association. He moved that the Lancashire 
Public School Association be resolved into a society 
to be called „The National Secular School Associa- 
tion, tor the establishment by law in England and 

Wales of a general system of secular instruction, to 

2 by local rates, and under the menage 

ocal authoriti i 
sate pagans. W 
Alderman Weston, of Birmingham. in 

the resolution, congratulated — f of Manched® 
ter on the proud position which they occupied in this 
movement, A greater movement had certainly not 
distinguished any age or country. It was they who 
had discovered, both as a community and a society 
the great evils under which we laboured from the 
want of instruction for the people at large. The 
men of Birmingham, he had no doubt, would be 
cordial supporters of this scheme. The 

Public Sch 


the country for 


the movement; and if 
the resolution for extending it to a national associa- 
tion should be adopted, he believed the people of 
— would be prepared to approve their 
conduct. 


cally on rising, said he did not see why they should 
depart from the original name of the association, 
which was the Publie School Assoeiation — wh 
they should change ‘‘ public’ for secular.“ 
thought it was now the proper time to revert to the 
old name. word secular did not mean secta- 
rian, but a great deal more. He had sent for John- 
son’s Dictionary 1 laughter I—and found the 
word thus defined in it: Secular, not spiritual; 
relating to the affairs of the present world; not holy, 
worldly [cheers and laughter]. Now he thought 
the School Association would not be unspiritual 
hear, hear]—he did not even think it would 
eserve the name irreligious.“ ere was no 
greater foe to religion than vice; and, in fact, it was 
the great parent of vice, ignorance, which they 
sought to remove. They were, therefore, promoting 


— 2 in its widest ; and they were pro- 
moting that sort of religion which, when fully un- 
derstood, must have the support of all sects. There- 
fore, while they proclaimed themselves unsectarian, 


to see them adopt a title which in its dictionary 
— might fasten upon them that character 


A short discussion—in whieh Mr. J. B. Smith, 
Mr. J. G. Holyhoake, Mr. Joseph Barker, and others, 


— part —ensued, regarding the proposed emenda- 


The Rev. Dr. Bacon (Independent), of New- 
haven, Connecticut, next addressed the meeting, and 
said that the common school s of New England 
was identical with that which the present associa- 
tion sought to establish. A child should be taught 
religion in the household, not in a parieh school. 
In Connecticut a common school fund was levied 
by rates upon the inhabitants generally, and there 
was scarcely a person to be found who was unable to 
read and write. 

The Rev. R. Tuorr, Rector of Burton Overy, near 
Leicester, as a delegate from the town of Leicester, 
could promise that the people there would cordially 
co-operate with the Lancashire committee. He re- 
ferred to the reports published by authority of the 
Council of Education to show the inefficiency of the 
existing educational system. In Leicester the num- 
ber of children receiving education was only 3,700, 
instead of 12,000 or 15,000, as it ought to be. In 
Leicester, as in other manufacturing places, it was 
found difficult to obtain the consent of parents to the 
education of their children, from whose labour they 
were desirous of deriving profit. Dr. Hook, of 
Leeds, was the first person who proposed to divide 
religious from secular education, and the reason why 
that divine was not present that day probably waa, 
because the society did not publicly, whatever its 
members might do privately, acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of religious instruction. If the society would 
do that, they would conciliate the Charch, in which, 
other wise, thes would find a very powerful enemy 


1 1 

. Coppen rose to address the meeting, and was 
received with loud cheers. He said he did not in- 
tend to make a speech, but merely to touch on one 
or two points. It had been suggested that he should 
propose the question in the House of Commons; but 
that would be interfering with Mr. Fox, who had 
already taken up the subject. When that gentle- 
man proposed his plan last year, he was listened to 
80 1. that he (Mr. Cobden) began to think his 
bill would be carried. When, however, the mea- 
sure came on for the second reading, it was met with 
a burst of exclamations about irreligion and infidels, 
which was perfectly astounding. That was fre- 
uently the way in which persons were met in the 
ouse of Commons. The only way in which the 
uestion could be raised in Parliament with any 
egree of success was, by taking it in hand as they 
now proposed: 

If you unite together in different parts of the country, 
forming 200 or 300 associations, in unison with that in 
Manchester, by the time you have been a year or two at 
work, with this systematic organization, you will see 
this question treated in a very different spirit in the 
House of Commons. It will respond very speedily to 
the opinions and advice of the people out of doors: and 
I must say that in this question we have more advantage 
in arguing and agitating than in any great question with 
which I am acquainted; because we have nobody who 
stands upon the merits of the question, and says educa- 
tion is a bad thing. It is admitted we seek for a good 
thing; scarcely any one will say that we have enough 
education, 1 will never argue the question with those 
who do [hear, hear]. If any one brings me statistics to 
show me we are an educated people, I will tell him to 
go to the man at the plough and ask him the name of the 
adjoining parish, or the parish at least three beyond 
him. Go to the man you find labouring in your streets, 
and ask him to write his name; or, if he can do that 
mechanically, ask him to write a few dozen lines. Go 
and put the simplest test to the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people, and I am sorry to say you will find them the 
least instructed and most ignorant of any on the face 


e of the earth. Therefore, I will not argue with these 


men. But to those who say some other system shall be 
adopted than that you have laid down, I ask them, 
“What is your system?” Is it the present? Every- 
body is dissatisfied with it. Nobody upholds the present 
system. The Dissenters oppose it—the Church is in con- 
vulsions over it. We (I speak for myself, in common 
with other politicians in the house) support it simply 
because we prefer it, with all its faults, to no education 
at all. Therefore it is that you are entering upon the 
question with an advantage over almost any others who 
have embarked in any great agitation. The community 
admits the object you seek is! desirable—nobody has 


ool Association deserved the thanks of 


& plan to oppose to yours upon which anybody will 


Mr. Cospzx, M. P., who was cheered enthusiasti- 


unite; the 


made 
sentative of the West Riding of 
will give me credit for sufficient 
old conviction, as to believe that I 


in which y 
cheers]. I do not that the party with which 
Kr rene Baines, of oe eee 
owerful one—a part 
sonvictions, and @h oh is 12 ＋ 
which — — take up; but I must say that I think, by 
allowing fali and fair Ir 
this , Iam 
despair 


see it has been dealt with 


„I do not 
our friends in the West male e have taken the 
they were not irreligious, and he should be sorry | ical 11 K 2 


with us in this when they are satisfied 


that upon which 


to the 
ought to carry out, the education of the people [loud 
cheers]. 


He went on to 
volun pt ple would never do, He d 
of volun min r 

cation was indefensi 
ptoperty in the dark 
purpose of edacation. 
of cases, the landed rietors in 
sentees. He wanted to tax thelr property [spplause). 
These men would never educate the people volun- 
tarily. Let them not talk of the burden of a tax for 
education. If we had schools in every parish we 
should want fewer gaols and barracks, It was dis- 
graceful that a network of military establishments 
should be spread over the country, simply because we 
were afraid of the dense mass of ance prevailing 
on every side. He wound up by expressing his 
belief that the cause must succeed :— 


As we have, therefore, a good cause, and one that can 
be logically defended on ev t, for I am one who 
has great faith in logic, shall we not find men in this 
M who will be willing to devote some of their time, 
from their daily avocations, to the success of this great 
undertaking? I feel grateful to the men of Manchester, 
who have gone on thus far with this question (hear, 
hear}. They were bold men who ed this brave 
vessel in the midst of the and quicksands, and 
cross-currents, and tempests which they knew it would 
encounter; and they have persevered until they have 
brought the stately vessel into something like smooth 
water, disposed of a great deal of the argument against 
them, and now they invite all the rest of the community 
to board them, and help them to pass over the distance 
which yet remains, until they arrive at the haven of our 
reat suecess. Is there nota sufficient number of men 
n this country to join in thie movement? It is not a 
party question, and never will be made so; or if it be, it 
will not be by the men who are now going to labour at 


it. It is not a question which has, at the present 


moment, even the gnimus of the sectarian spirit, but it 
stands on the basis of common sense. I say, are there 
not in this country men enough, on such motives and on 
these grounds, who will aid us to carry out this object? 1 
look to the young men above all things to rate in 
this movement. They are the destined to carry 
into the next generation more of virtue, and intelligence, 
and morality existe in the present—to maintain this 
vessel not only in rivalry with Europe, but with that 
young giant up in the West, and which starts in 
this mutual rivalry of the world with the immense 
advantage over us of national education. We want 
some men, some Horace Manns, who will devote them- 
selves to the cause of education. We want some one, 
not only in Manchester, but eleewhere, to canvass for 
money for this agitation. There is ee a can- 
pe 
t, no En man w & penny o 

pocket until he is with sapiens arguments 
that the cause is a good one when he is once con- 
vinced, then you ere sure of him for the remainder of 
the agitation [loud cheers). 

Mr. Barxsr, of Leeds, gave his definition of 
secular education, and thought that some declaration 
of the opinion of the meeting on that point ought to 
be given. 

Mr. M Kannow seid that the system of education 
approved by the society included the inculcation of 
the great princi of morality, but 4 
—— that us teaching should be required 
y law. 


The Rev. P. Bauwernn, of — (iveauyteree) 
said that the society would fail if they excluded 
from their schools the teaching of the great elements 
of religion, which admitted of no sectarian disputes. 

Mr. ALDERMAN thought that the meeting would 
come to no conclusion if this controversy were 
allowed to continue. He objected to the word 
“ unsectarian” being substituted for that of ‘‘ secular. 

The Rev. Mr. Baywas insisted upon the word 
‘secular’ being retained. 

Dr. Hopeson reminded the meeting that Dr. 
Johnson defined a patriot to be a factious opponent 
of the great [a laugh}. Mr. Cobden would not ad- 
mit that definition to be accurate [hear, and laugh- 
ter}. Why, then, attach any importance to the 
lexicographer’s definition of secular? The sub- 
stitution of the word unsectarian would not re- 
move the diffloulty, for no man held the opinions of 
his own sect to be sectarian, 

Dr. Warrs complained of the time that had been 
| wasted about this question, To alter the name of 


1850. 


The Noncenfermist. 1 


—— — & a“ 


the society might offend those who had given in 
their adhesion to it under its original title. 

After some further controversy it was proposed 
that the amendment should be withdrawn; but 

Mr. Forster said, that if the word “ unsectarian”’ 
should not be adopted, an opinion would go forth 
that the society was an irreligious one. He would 
withdraw his amendment. 

The resolution, with Mr. Cobden’s alteration of 
the name of the society, was then , 

The following resolutions were 


Secular and 
have been formed te promote the same. ¢ Birmingham, 
Leicester „ H 898 
other places, be invited to resolve themeeives 
of the N | Beoular Sehool Association. 


lowtn gentlemen, tog 
committee of the Lancashire Pu School Association, be s 


committee for taking the measures necessary 
58 and thet enecati:e committee of the Lan- 
cashire Public School Association be to comtinue their 


requeete i 
functions, as the executive of the National Secular Aseso- 
ciation, with power to add te their number. [Here followed u 
list of names.) 


In the evenin regen * — K in- 
cluding many of the strangers w 
been 1 at the Conference, dined 
the Albion Hotel. Mr.G Wilson, who 
sided, pr 
N. Public 4 —1— A 
hi complimentary speech, referrin to 
the orts of Mr. Samuel Lucas, formerly of - 
chester, but now of Little Tower -street, don, as 
the most active member of that small band of 
pioneers to whom the country was indebted for 
originating this movement. Lucas acknow- 
ledged the toast in an excellent speech, in which he 
expressed his regret at having had to leave Man- 
chester, and consequently to abandon, in a great 
degree, his exertions in the education cause, The 
Chairman next pre ed, “The President of the 
Lancashire Public Schools Assoclation, to which 
Mr. Henry, M.P., responded, expressing a h 
that their next meeting would be to celebrate the 
triumph of the cause in which they had embarked. 


The new National Public School Association held 
its first meeting on Friday evening, as a supple- 
ment to the Conference. Held in the rn 
Exchange, capable of containing two thousand 

ersons, the meeting was densely crowded. 

r. Hickson, editor of the Westminster Review, 

resided, and announced a donation of £6500 

m Edward Lumbe, Esq., the munificent founder 
of the Norwich People’s College. The Rev. J. A. 
Baynes, of Nottingham, Dr. Davidson, of the Lan- 
2 Independent College, and Mr. Cobden, were 
among the speakers. Mr. Cobden is said to have 
spoken with “missionary energy.“ A particular 
feature of his speech was the correction which he 
made of a statement by another speaker, that by 
the plan of this society the Bible would be exclud 
from the schools— 


His understanding of the plan is, that it will not 
compel the scholars to read the Bible when doing so 
would be opposed to the conscientious convictions of 
their parents; but where all parties are desirous of 
having it read—as in rural hes, where there is not 
a single Dissenter—he would not bea party to exclud- 
ing the Bible from the schools. This religious feature 
he much insisted on ; he desired to identify the Associa- 
tion with the New ogland system of education, and to 
say, “‘ We want this ;” because, whatever test you go 
by, New England is par excellence a religious com- 
munity—a more religious community than any Protes- 
tant community in Europe. 


Tas New Pax at Barraensza.—The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have now completed 
the arrangements for carrying into effect the pro- 
jected park in Battersea-fields, and 1 
fur the sum of £11,000, the celebra 1 

known as the 


unds and premises so | 
— is to be allowed to 


The present occupi 

remain in ion for months, as it is the 
— 4 the age pre to commence with- 
out de erection of t 1 442 
which ie to cross the Thames immediately below t 
Royal Hospital on the Pimlico side. 

Exzcrnico Licut Towser 1x Hyps-rarx. — Dr. 
Henrich Fick suggests that the parks be lighted 
with ges. He proposes the building of a tower or 
column (secured from lightning by conductors), from 
the top of which an apparatus of that beautiful in- 
vention of electric light would light up the gloom of 
night into a mimic day, and scare for ever from the 
two most beautiful 12 walks any capital can 
boast such deeds of ness and those annoying 
nuisances which cause these places, which ought to 
be kept pure and sacred for the relaxation en- 
joyment of healthful recreation after days’ fatigue 
and cares, to be shunned as soon as daylight sets. 


RATLWAT A&D Omnisus Revenves.— Herapath's 
Journal says that the threepenny fares of the Bays- 
water omnibuses produce a larger mileage revenue 
than the London and North-Western Railway. 
There are forty-one omnibuses on the Baye water- 
road. Their average receipt is £2 10s. each per day. 
As the length of the is about seven miles, this 
makes a mileage receipt of about £102—a receipt 
which the London and North-Western Railway does 
not average. It should be remembered that the 
traffic on the road from the Bayswater omnibuses is 
alone taken into account. If all that the other 
omnibuses which travel on the same road pro- 
duced was considered, the receipt would of course 
be much higher. 


He keeps the greatest table who has the most 
valuable company at it. 


ee 


had | 


“The Health of the Founders of : 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S VISITATION. 


On Saturday morning the Bishop of London com- 
menced his Visitation at St. Paul's Cathedral, 80 
have occurred during 


| of the Righ 


Bishop was then conducted to the altar, from 
front of which (the names of the 

| having called) he proceeded to deliver h 
* ; ies eight ine columns 


ö 


y 

in question by it, and the exposure of Mr. Gorham’s 
; and has only secondarily, and 
way of deduction, noticed the inaccuracy and 
unsoundness of the document with which he to 
But, while so doing, his lordship, at the same 
time, takes care, firs — Er down the 
udgment to its real limits, and only deals with it 
showing how little it really decides.” “ He 
brought out before world what was 
known to those who had given close 
to the subject,—that the Privy Council 
no opinion on Mr. Gorham’s tenets at 
om some i 


77 


494 
i 


i 


= 


maginary dogma of their 
own, which they have respectfully set up and glo- 
riously whitewashed. In a word, his lordship — 


pointed out clearly that what the Judicial Committee 
state to be Mr, Gorham's doctrines for the purpose 
of absolving them, are very far short of what really 
4 r. Gorham’s book. But, if this be so, 
judgment does not legalize Mr. Gorham’'s 
tenets at all, but only as much of them as itself 
recites. 
Leaving 


exam 
and meaning of tism. The outlines of his argu- 
ment may be by the headings of several con- 


secutive phs —‘‘ worthy recipients * 
— * the — 


trine of election consistent with regene- 
ration —“ prevenient grace’’— grace not de- 
ent on faith of sponsors or parents. In sustain- 


his interpretation of the formula of the Church, 
the Bishop emphatically refuses to admit that the 
Articles contain the whole doctrine of the Church of 


England.” In support of this view he cites the 
opinions of Bi earson and Dr, Waterland, and, 
above all, the solemn declaration of assent to the 


Prayer Book made at ordination, and the effect of 
the 67th Canon with respect of the doctrines of the 
sacraments contained in the Prayer Book. With re- 
spect to the 1 put forward by Mr. Gorham’s 
nee 
simply as a @ to devotion, and not as 
any doctrine,’ he thus speaks :— 
It appears to me to be a perfectly inadmissible 
sition, that, in a solemn 17 ym — and y 
in the celebration of a sacrament, one pes of ine 
should be embodied as a certain and acknowledged 
truth, about which the Church entertains any doubt. 
This would surely be nothing short of addressing the 
Author of Truth in the language of falsehood. On the 
contrary, the assumption of a doctrine, as true, in a 
form of prayer or thanksgiving to God, is, in fact, 
the most solemn and positive assertion of that doctrine 
which can bly be made. Will any one maintain 
that if the Articles of Religion had contained no direct 
declaration of the doctrine of the per Ker it would 
asser 


the “ Holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, 
— ent Os — 4 


in the 


adoption and grace, we may be duly renewed by 
Holy Spirit ? 

On the “consequences that may be expected to 
follow from the report of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council,” the Bishop remarks :— 

It does not contain a distinct approval of what I con- 
sider to be the great error of Mr. Gorham’s theory—the 
absolute severance of the inward and spiritual grace of 
the sacrament from the outward and visible sign. 80 
far it lea ves untouched the sacramental dectrine of the 
Church. But, suppose it were otherwise, suppose that 
the Judicial Committee had even gone the length of 
sanctioning so grave an error as this, would such a de- 
cision have really affected the character of our Church 
as a teacher of God's saving truth, and a dispenser of his 
sacraments? 1 think not. But let us bear in 
mind that it is not, properly speaking, the Church's act; 
that it does not alter a single sentence or word of her 
creeds or formularies; that it does not exempt any one 
of her ministers from the necessity of subscribing to her 
Articles in their plain, literal, and grammatical sense, 
nor give them liberty to change or omit a single word of 
those offices, in which her orthodox doctrines are em- 
bodied, and enumerated, and applied to practice. This 
is, indeed, an invaluable advantage possessed by the 
Chureh in her Book of Common Prayer; that it is a 
standing confutation of erroneous dostrine—a stated 


loosen 
of the consolation which the Church’ 
calculated to impart. I am much inclined to 
the late Mr. Alexander Knox 
Bishop Jebb, considered the 
fence to the Church than subseri 
The latter was a single act, to wh 
down or persuade his seruples. But no Arian who 
a grain o — or honesty could pers 
week, in the Creeds.” n e highest 
tribunal has ho authority to alter one word of 
in whieh the Church has deliverately 
enshrined her belief, for that can only be done by the 
Church herself, duly represented ia Convocation. 


P He immediately adds on this mention of Convoca- 
on :— 


agree with 
who, as we learn from 
Liturgy a much stronger 
nm to the Articles. 
ch a man might argue 


ad 
week after 


I do not consider that we stand in need of any fresh 
odical declaration on the subject of : 1 
hurch’s language is sufficiently plain in her . 

Catechism, and offices, and to attempt a more precise 

and stringent definition, at this time of 

— 1 ea to am adanesion * 

most important doctrine undetermined 

and uncertain. » 1 should fear that if any attem 

were made to obtain such a definition, it would o 

eae Geek eee with the Book of 


and the holy communion. . It h eas 

what tes and confusion m arise, if the expe- 
diency of rendering the Articles more, or the Li 

less were to be made a subject of bel 
debate Should the time ever unhapp 


when such concessions shall be made, it will aot 


Belong 


before our venerable and 


/ 


Another qualification instantly follows: — “I 
would not be understood to express an 


of 


favourable to the removal of those 


Church 9 and a sharp retort is made 
the Church of Rome :—“It is not easy to sa 
the members of that Church are required to 
now—it is impossible for men to foresee what 
may be called upon to admit as an article of 


2 
re 


next year or any future year; for instance, till of 
late it was open to a Roman Catholic to believe 


not, as he t see reason, the notion 
the I 5 oon of the Blessed 
has seen fit 


reiterates the opinion and ad 
addresses presented to him. 
the service of the Church,’ 


he held eight years ago, and 

effectual 10 

warns den, check og lage 1141 

direction — that of n 
* a sea without a and 


b 
to 


those who embark on it but the uncertain 
tof human reason.” From more danger is 
apprehended than from Rome. 


Now, I fear that there are many 
that they may safely go to a cer 
bold adventurers in theology, without them 
into all their extravagant speculations. For instance, 
that they may deny the inspiration of Holy Seripture, as 


the Church understands It, without calling in question 


ing | the evidences—that is, the historical evidences of Chris- 


tlanity; that they may believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Son God, and yet cast off what term a super- 
stitious reverence the text of the le. But Ido 
not believe it to be 


Prophets, and so to undermine 
belief, without impairing the soundness of the super- 
— pr. and diluting his faith in Jesus Christ as his 


ef corner-stone, To deny the inspiration of Scripture 
is one step towards the rejection of the asa reve- 
lation from God. 

The concluding topics of the are — the 


increase of exertions, one of the best notes of a true 
Church—the question of Protestant sisterhoods— 
national education—and the opportunity offered by 
the expected congress of all nations for 1851, for the 
circulation of the Scriptures the strangers in 
their own tongue, and for the due provision of the 
means of worship for the motley throng. We must, 
however, find room for a passage from the pero- 
ration :— 

The most likely method of healing the wounds in- 
flicted upon the Church by our intestine divisions—of 
softening that asperity of feeling which religious con- 
troversy is so apt to engender—and of bringing us by 


degrees to acommon understanding upon questions of 
vital importance—is for every one of us, in his proper 


——— — 
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action, honestly to fulfil the duty laid by the 
ch on all her ministers, I cannot but think, 
that if every clergyman were to direct all his energies 
and endeavours to the task of feeding the Lord's family 
with the wholesome food provided for them in the Bible 
and the Church, to the instruction of the ignorant and 
the conversion of the sinfal with earnest prayer—the 
study of God's word, and 2 devout and punctual ob- 
servance of the Church’s rule, confining his efforts, 
except in special cases, to the field of labour which has 
been assigned to him, he would do more to tranquillize 
and strengthen the Church than he could effect by 
stepping out of his allotted station to enlist himself in 
the ranks of angry polemics, under other banners than 
those of the Church herself, unfolded by the authorized 
standard-bearers. 


—— | 


IRELAND. 


The revision of the list of the municipal voters in 
the city of Dublin under the new Corporation Act 
has been completed. The number of qualified voters 
is now about double the number of the old con- 
stituency. “It appears to be the general im- 

ression, says a local writer,“ that the new Town 
Council will be very differently constituted from 
that now in existence. Several of the merchants and 
other leading citizens are candidates. The elections 
are to take place on the 25th of November next; 
and the new corporation will commence its functions 
on New- Year's Day.“ 


The Parliamentary representation of the borough 
of Limerick has become vacant, by the death of Mr. 
Samuel Dickson. The candidates are already 
numerous,—Captain C. D. C. Dickson, of Croom 
Castle; Mr. Samuel Auchmuty Dickson, nephew of 
the deceased member; Mr. Wyndham Goold, and 
Mr. Fitzgibbon. The first is said to have come for- 
ward on very Liberal principles ; the principles 
of the others do not appear, from the local accounts. 


The speech from Sir Robert Kane, the President 
of Queen's College, in Cork, at the opening of the 
second session of studies in that institution, is the 
only topic of discussion. Sir Robert commenced by 
— to the many parents and 1 present, 
that the pupils had passed through the flrat session 
without one single case of punishment ; and had re- 
ceived the full testimonies of the Deans of Resi- 
dence, that in regard to their morality and religious 
conduct they had given the fullest satisfaction. 
Then, with the pointed manner of a personal appeal 
to each parent, he demanded to know whether 
one of them had found his son to be injured in mo- 
rality or religion by having studied in that College?— 
„Was it the influence of infidel institutions which 
had induced the Roman Catholic students of that 
College to fulfil the strictest religious duties in a 
proportion such as had been almost unknown in 
young men of similar ages? Were those the 
results of ‘Godless Colleges?’ No; and by their 
fruits had — become known. He should mention 
but one result of it, but that should be, indeed, a 
striking and irrefragable proof. He held in his 
hand two documents; one dated in January last, 
signed by the Roman Catholic Bishops, who then 
believed that these Colleges deserved a trial, and to 
which were attached eight names ; the other 
document was a paper signed by the venerated 
Archbishop Murray, stating that thirteen Roman 
Catholic Prelates had asked that the resistance to 
educational reform should not be sanctioned, and de- 
clared their wishes that the beneficial efforts of her 
Majesty for the education and improvement of the 
country should not be ju without a trial. On 
what other question had so much progress in 
public opinion been made within the space of nine 
months? In January, a favourable opinion was 
cautiously expressed by eight Prelates of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and in September, after a 
solemn council and serious examination, thirteen 
Roman Catholic Prelates registered their earnest 
—— that the tenets of those who condemned the 

lleges should not be sanctioned. It would also 
be found that the Prelates of tcities, and of the 
most active and energetic population, were all, with- 
out one exception, disposed to allow a fair and im- 
pace trial to the new system, The practical know- 
edge of the manner in which the different depart- 
ments of the College had been worked during the 
session which had then concluded had achieved that 
triumph.” From these introductory facts and 
inferences, he passed to personal statements, in- 
volving a tribute to the patriotiem of those who 
established the Colleges, an eloquent profession of 
faith upon the general question of education, and a 
— and earnest declaration of his plans and 

opes for the future. 


Mr. Justice Crampton, in addressing the city of 
Dublin grand jury on Saturday, on the occasion of 
their being sworn in on the first day of term, seized 
the opportunity to make a semi-political speech, 
which has attracted no little attention. His object 
ostensibly was to inform them that their functions 
with respect to the fiscal affairs of the city would 
cease to exist with them, and should be transferred 
by them to the new corporation under a recent act, 
which was entitled an Act for the Improvement of 
the City of Dublin, although, as he observed, it re- 
mained to be seen whether it really would deserve 
that name, a thing which he appeared very much to 
doubt. His doubt, however, seemed to be founded 
on the circumstance that powers were to be trans- 
ferred from a body chosen in the good old aristocratic 
manner of the grand jury to one which was esta- 
blished on the principle of popular representation. 
He admitted that this latter body would have the 
advantage of popularity, and also that of simplicity, 


EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 


The ninth of a series of meetings in connexion 
with this society was held on Thursday evening last, 
at the White Hart Hotel, Bishopsgate-street. The 
large room was well filled by the leading employers, 
and the assistants of the district. The chair was 
occupied by Mr. Hopkins, draper, of Shoreditch. 


Mr. Horxtns, in explaining the objects aimed at by 
the Association, observed that he had been an 
advocate of the movement from its commencement, 
He considered it of vital importance to the welfare 
of the country, that its young men should cultivate 
their intellectual powers so as properly to fill their 

ts as citizens; and how could they do this, he 
asked, unless they possessed leisure and opportunity? 
He was quite aware that several young men would 
abuse that leisure, but the correction of this evil was 
greatly in the hands of employers—after using every 
means to reform the bad disposed portion of their 
assistants, if that failed the better course to pursue 
was to send them about their business, and not to 
deprive a whole body of men of their rights, because 
some few would abuse those rights (hear, hear]. 

Mr. Litwaut, the Secretary, then gave a state- 
ment of the position of the society. He observed 
that a very greatly improved feeling upon the sub- 
ject of the movement had taken place since last 
year. Many employers who then were opposed to 
early closing, were now amongst its warmest 
advocates. The society was very desirous to bring 
its machinery to bear on the chemists and 
who, it was well known, were at present 2 
open their shops injuriously, unnecessarily, an 
even absurdly late. That day he had had a long 
conversation with an influential chemist upon the 
subject, and he was happy to believe that there 
would be no difficulty in carrying out the principles 
of early closing to every branch of trade, providing 
the society at the head of the movement were 
8 supported by the assistants, who, as a body, 

hitherto disgracefully apathetic. 

Mr. Kranx, draper, of Bishopsgate-street, proposed 
the first resolution, which congratulated the meeting 
on the marked improvement with to closing 
which had attended the labours of the association in 
thatdistrict, especially during the lasttwelve months. 
Mr. Kerry observed that he was at first an opposer of 
the society, but happening to attend one of its 
meetings, and being, he supposed, made of less 
obstinate material than some of his fellow-em- 
ployers, his opposition “yielded to the arguments 
that were used, and he coined the ranks of the 
early closers. It was his deliberate conviction that 
he had never lost so much as a single shilling by so 
doing. The excuse some persons made for not 
closing early was, that their returns were too small 
to admit of their doing so. Did not these persons 
know that — was abroad — that there was 
a growing determination on the part of those who 
sympathized with the movement to patronize those 
tradesmen‘ only who manifested a desire to 
promote the welfare of those in their employ by 
adopting the principles of that movement fod 
cheers]. He was daily becoming more deeply con- 
vinced that the advocates of the old system were 
acting in direct opposition to their own interests, 
Many of them complained of the conduct of their 
assistants. This was easily explained. Of course, 
young men of character and intelligence would never 
take situations in late houses when they could avoid 
it, and thus the proprietors of those houses were 
obliged to take assistants of a worthless and dissi- 
pated description [hear, hear]. This was a matter 
of immense importance to employers, which every 
person must see if they only re & moment 
upon the circumstance that a very large portion of 
every shopkeeper’s business was transacted by those 
very young men. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Hatt, jun., of 
Bishopsgate-street, and was unanimously carried. 

The meeting was then addressed by Mr. Liorpn, of 
Shoreditch, who bore his testimony to the great im- 

rovement which had been achieved 17 * ol che 
ly Closing Association. He and all his neighbours 
of the same trade were now closing at eight o'clock, 
whereas ten o’clock was formerly the hour at which 
he closed. In those days there was of course no 
opportunity for young men to improve their minds. 
Apart from their prostration, all places of proper re- 
sort were closed at the hour when young men were 
released, and, as a natural result, the moment the 
shop was closed, they all used to rush to the nearest 
tavern, where they remained till the arrival of the 
hour for their return home. He was pg to say 
that matters were now altogether altered. Partially 
relieved from the thraldom of over toil, his young 
men seemed to commence each day's business with 
renewed vigour, and he believed every one in his 
establishment studied how they could most promote 
his welfare [hear, hear]. Mr. Lloyd read a passage 
from a recent number of C s's Journal, on 
shops, &c., showing that em — in engaging 
young men sought talent an rewdness as the 
chief considerations, to the almost utter disregard of 
character. This he thought was u most lamentable 
state of things. He believed, however, that all evils 
of this kind would, in course of time, be destroyed 
by means of the Early Closing Association, He 
was of opinion that eight o'clock was too late an 
hour for closing ; he thought seven o'clock the an 
hour, and believed it to be a perfectly prac 
one (hear, hear]. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by 
Messrs. meee Heath, and Mills. A committee 
was then ted, and after thanking the Chairman, 
the audience separated, 
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LAW, POLICE, ASSIZE, &c. 


Cartan Warnen.—In the Court of Bankru 
on Thursday, Captain Samuel Alfred Warner th, 
projector of the invisible shell” andthe 
range, was brought up by the Governor of White- 
cross-street Prison, for the sn, of his claim to be 
released. Some creditors his release, unleas 
he would give security that he will not leave the 
country. amount of his debts, which have 
almost wholly arisen out of his inventive proceed- 
ings, is £7,000. The reportex of the court gives this 
narrative from the papers filed in the case. Captain 
Warner was employed for several years previously 
to the close of the war in commanding a vessel 
which bore despatches to and from the French coast. 
In this perilous duty 3800 [?] seamen were killed, and 
Capt. Warner himself was wounded six times. At 
the termination of hostilities, the Captain received 
from the Government for his services £50,000. The 
whole of this sum and much more has been spent in 
the invention of those projectiles which have at 
least given notoriety to his name. In the year 1836 
he was about leaving England for Egypt, for the 
purpose of taking command of one of Mehemet 
Ali's vessels; Mr. Lukin, of the War Office, solici- 
tous of yg cn Bry benefit of his inventions and 
services to England, mentioned the subject to Sir 
Herbert Taylor; and the result was an interview 
with King William, and the abandonment of the 
Egyptian adventure. A correspondence took place 
between him and Sir Richard Keates and Sir Thomas 
Hardy; and then followed the report of his 
Majesty's Commissioners appointed to investigate 
and examine the inventions and discoveries of Cap- 
tain Warner. He joined the expedition for Uporto; 
but his assistance was not required, for Don Miguel's 
fleet had retired into the Tagua. He, however, re- 
turned to this country with an unlimited contract 
from Don Pedro to fit up a steam-vessel; which he 
would have done, but that he had received a positive 
command from the np oy to go mtn ae but to 
destroy any w e had prepared. In the 
Portuguese expedition, he alleges he spent £13,000, 
not a penny of which he ever recovered. He 
claimed from the British Government for the inven- 
tion of the invisible shell £200,000; for the lon 
range £200,000. Commissioner Evans adjourn 
the case. 

Doo Srzatina.—At the Middlesex Sessions, on 
Thursday, Howard, a dealer in and 
was tried for having unlawfully taken a reward for 
the restoration of a stolen dog. Mr. Mainwaring 
lost a dog; on a former occasion Howard had re- 
covered it for him for £2; Mr. Mainwaring applied 
to him again, and the dog-fancier asked for £3, and 
that V a „ Ry — — =, * 
owner o spoke to the and pa 
Howard three — r on 2 pe 
prisoner was arrested as was a e dog 
through the street. He was found guilty, £20, 
and is to be imprisoned till the money is paid. 


Conowzr’s Inquzsts.—The joy that sat on the 
body of Mrs. Ann Jones, who at a place near 
Aberystwith, returned this verdict—‘‘ That the 
deceased died from inflammation of the bowels 
caused by arsenic or poison; but how it was ad- 
ministered, and by whom, we have no evidence to 
prove.” The tes were dicsatisfied with this 
conclusion of the matter, and took it + 4, nst 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, the daughter-in-law of the 
deceased, who was in custody on suspicion. The 
affair is pe m John Jones has made a 
statement of buying arsenic for Elizabeth; and has 
detailed admissions and remarks made by her to 
him, that, if he can be believed, clearly prove the 
woman’s guilt. But John Jones has given several 
other narratives, some of them so contradictory to 
this as to make his testimony almost worthless.—— 
inquest has been held at Southampton 
of — 1 — was found 
the ship New Liverpool,” when the 
vessel arrived in that port. It appeared from the 
evidence that the man died of seascurvy. The food 
provided for a number of Lascars was of very bad 
quality, and divers articles which should have been 
su to them, including the indispensable one of 
lime-juice, they never received. The jury gave a 
verdict ot against Mr. Rowles, the 
master of the ship. 


Susriciovs Fires at Gravessnn.—Mr. Samuel 
Marder, haberdasher, of Harmer-street, Gravesend, 
was examined by the Gravesend magistrates three 
times last week on'ac of arson. On Sunday week 
after he had quitted his house, a policeman saw a 
glare through cellar-window ; and on entering 
the house, found that a box was on fire with a 
candlestick fixed at the bottom. He ex 
the fire with several buckets of water. It is found 
that Mr. Marder had a few days before insured his 
furniture and stock for £600, a sum far beyond the 
value of what was in the house on Sunday. He was 
committed to Maidstone gaol to take his trial. 


Tus Sraanp Rossery.—All the in cus- 
tody were re-examined on n Clap- 
ham, one of the ers in the business, gave 
evidence. The boy Clinton had been recently dis- 
charged, as he had formed bad acquaintances ; but 
he was taken back on 299 2 goes 
and of Kelly the porter. y should have 
that all things were secure at night; he should have 
examined the place to see that no one was concealed. 
If he had n ted this, a man might have been 
hidden be a — « Lang I costs 1 1 
without Kell e prisoner y here 
said he as pores be the shop that night. Mr. 
Clapham said the porter had been in his service since 
1844; he always considered him a very steady man. 


1860. 
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Mrs. Lloyd. Kelly's mother-in-law, e of conver- 
gations in the kitchen in the 8 after the rob- 
bery: the boy Clinton, when she alluded to the rob- 
bery, exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, don’t speak so! you make 
me ill.“ Clinton had once kept back 2s. belonging 
to his employers. Kelly expressed a fear that the 
boy had something to do with the burglary, as he 
had got into bad company. Kelly had also said 
something about a parcel and a ring taken by Clin- 
ton. Little, a brass-finisher, who worked with 
Shaw, deposed that he heard Badcock tell Mrs. 
Shaw that the ro would come off on Saturday 
e and that “ ley had taken im 
of the keys. Little said, as he did not know what 
robbery or Charley this referred to, he did not 
give information to the police. Mr. Gilham 

ed for Kelly, and asked that he should be ad- 
mitted to bail; urging that the evidence thim 
was very weak, and such as might be consistent with 
his perfect innocence. After some discussion, Mr. 
Henry said the case against Kelly had certainly greatly 
altered ite complexion; and he allowed bail. Sure- 
ties were immiediately produced, and he was libe- 
rated. All the other p ers were remanded for a 
week. It would seem that none of the property 
stolen has been traced. 


Tus Susrrcren Sitversurru.—Mr. Sirrell volun- 
tarily appeared at the Mansion-house on Thursday, 


to answer charges of having received stolen plate. | Teg#lin 


The investigation was merely preliminary, to warrant 
a remand. A silver tabl all to have 
been stolen from the Rainbow Tavern in Fleet-street, 
and three silver pepper-castors, stolen from Mr. 
Henry Godden, of Somerfield, near Maidstone, were 
ound in Mr. Sirrell’s stock. Engraved letters had 
been filed from the spoon; but with a magnifying- 
glass Inspector Lund read the faint marks of 
“Rainbow, Fleet-street,” upon the handle. Mr. 
Sirrell was held to bail to appear again. 


At Guildhall Police-office, yesterday week, there 
was not a single — and disorderly conduct, mis- 
demeanor, or felony, brought before the Alderman. 
Alderman Sidney remarked upon this unusual fact, 
and directed that white „ — should be purchased 
for himself and the Chief Clerk to commemorate the 
maiden sitting. 

Reoent’s Pa Boretary.—The three prisoners 
were again brought up on Monday. For Robinson 
his attorney (Mr. Wontner), attempted to establish 
an alibi, and while all three were remanded, he was 
offered liberation on bail, which Mr. Wontner said 
he should be able to procure. 


Tun Lowestorr Boatwsn.—On the morning of 
the loch of October, the “Lunar” struck on the 
Newcombe sands, and three men came off from the 
beach, and tendered their services in getting the 
vessel off, The“ Lowestoft’’ steam-tug then came 
off, and eventually she was engaged by the master, 
Mr, Petty, to assist in getting the brig off for £60. 
By this period other boats had come off, and their 
services being positively refused they became in-. 
dignant at the course pursued by the harbour autho- 


rities in sending outthe tug. Their demands being re- : 


fused, murderous threats were held out to the captain. 
They said that they (the tug) were taking the bread 
out of their mouths, that somebody h 
sent out to read the riot act, for that they, the boat- 
men, intended to muster. Other boats, in all six, were 
near the „and on the tug endeavouring to tow 
the brig off unhooked the towing hawsers by 
their boat-hooks, and after resorting to every 
they commenced the captain, Mr. 
per, and others of the crew of the tug with 
stones. They succeeded in thwarting the exertions 
of those in the tug, and the master was hit in the 
side with a stone, which rendered him insensible. 
He was taken to shore apparently for desd, and now 
continues ill, The deck of the steamer was strewn 
with stones, which the men had brought off 
posely for the attack, and it being seen that 
were determined, if possible, to keep her away, 
returned to the harbour, leaving the brig on 
sands. The fellows again — their 
were as positively declined, when 
officers arrived, and order being 
another tug, the Pursuit, came off, and 
vessel off into the roadstead. For this 
boatmen were before the local 


t the 


on Monday. The case of two of them, by 
was 


into. The illegality of their was 
and the authorities were content with their 


saying so, 
about their 
acted under an erroneous impression, but now the 


ng wreckers. They had eyidently 


memory as an instance of their noble and daring 
character. 
— — — * Wir Surrey Banx.—A bur- 
glary, attended with circumstances of great daring, 
fa poppotanten on Thanedeg night, on the premises 
of the West Surrey Bank, nearly opposite the clock. 


* 
f 
house, and in the centre of the High-street of | 


m. The apartments occupied as 

a front office and one small room behind, whieh 
latter is lighted by a window looking into the yard, 
This window was fixed upon by the b as 
their point of entrance, in effecting w they 
adopted very similar means to the Frimley robbery. 
The window alluded 
strengthened inside by three iron 
fire, out awey and removed the 


better be no 


deposited very carefully in an outhouse in the 
and then loosening the fastenings of one of the 
they forced it inwards, and bend itu 
sufficient room to admit a man’s I. 
secured an entrance, they struck a 
menced ransacking the place. Whilst the thieves 
were thus chanaet Mr. Holland, a neighbour, who 
sleeps in a rodm e yard, observed a 
light in the little back office ging to the bank, 
and he felt satisfied that all was not right. He threw 
up the sash, and called out as loud as he could, “ Is 
that you, Mr. Moore?” The b heard him 
call, and Sey Ser) we ew first gt 
out their li Mr, to put on 
clothes, in a very few minutes was on his way 
te the police station. He had scarcely arrived at 
the station, when the two prisoners were brought in 
pion 2 of fe loca pelle 88 on gus- 
cion aving stolen property eir possession. 
r. Holland ‘havi communicated to nt 
Kennedy what he seen, that officer the 
prisoners to be put back while he himself proceeded 
to ascertain the state of affairs at the bank. On 
arriving here he found the house had been en 
aa above described, and on making an examination 
it was discovered that the thieves, * ransack 
and drawers in the 


all the oboe bank, 

entered r. Moore’s private apartments, and 
themselves on bread and beef and e, 

had uently stolen several articles th . 


1 — plunder obtained was al her very small. 
e iron safe in the back office of the bank resisted 
all the efforts of the burglars to break it open, 
although considerably injured by the rough usage it 
had received from the point of a jemmy, used 
in attem to force it. One of the prisoners gave 
his name as George Roberts, and described himself 
as a gunsmith. The other man called himself 
Charles Dowe. Both state that they were last from 
W 

Tun Famur Monpza.— The four prisoners 
Levi Harwood, James Jones, Samuel Harwood, and 
Hiram Smith—charged with being concerned in the 
murder of the Rev. G. E. Hollest, were brought up 
for re-examination, on Friday morning, before the 
bench of magistrates at the House of Correction, 
Guildford. Jones was identified by a shopman as 
having bought some gunpowder. Harwood was 
again remanded, but the other three were committed 
to Horsemonger-lane Gaol. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Wednesday, November 6, Two alen. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Faance.—Matters have been again accommodated 
for the moment. That Louis Napoleon burned with 
the the dismissal of 


such a decree could not possibly, in the present state 
of things, be executed in the teeth of the resistance 
4 Tn Tatlio optaion f'ond thet’ it wes fat torte 
om ic opinion; an at it was far better 
to .— at all than to advance and then be 
obliged to retreat. They positively declined them- 
selves to undertake the responsibility of sucha mea- 
sure, and advised for the present measures of con- 
ciliation. Their ments were backed by the 
counsels of some influential chiefs of the ority, 
parently MM. Molé and Thiers, who represented 
e ruinous consequences of divisions in face of the 
hostile attitude of the Socialists, evinced by their 
ebstinence from the municipal elections. The Presi- 
dent allowed himself to be overruled by these re 
sentations, and the parliamentary chiefs re 
Presently they returned, b General Chan 
arnier to the Elysée, and a formal reconciliation 
k „the President shaking hands with him.— 
The Bucnspertict journals affirm that General Chan- 
had voluntarily his active support 
„ 
least, seems hig . 
hand, the acceptance of General Chan- 
the day, is grew! 


usuall rer 
— have been selaxed, and gs 
turned to their usual course. — — 
juneture the society of the Dix 


a committee of permanence on ils 


clave was met in close 
w to hear the decision of t 

t to General order ¢ 
day, when a member entered and announcing that 
its order of the day was accepted, added that there 
was no longer any need to sit in permanence, 
thanked the societ the zeal and ardour which it 


had exhibited, and it to reserve these for a 
happier occasion. F battle is deferred till the 
convocation of the Assembly, It is impossible that 
the President can sit down quietly under 2 
blow. Such a passive attitude would be equivalent 
to abdication. will cast about for r Minis- 
ters, try to conciliate the Socialists, return to 
the charge with strengthened hands. 

Hesse CAI. The Prussians entered Cassel on 
fhe morning of the 2nd. The intelligence of the 


imme- 
the Prussian 


avarian invasion, on the side of * arrived | ine 


upon the citizens as a temporary 
ough the city is legally free 

A Frankfort correspondent of the 
writes on the 2nd : —“ Early this morning a pro- 
clamation Pr tead at oe w 
requiri persons to bring arms withia 
twelve hours. This evening, it that the 
first order had not been generall the term 
was to to-morrow and defaultcrs 
were threatened with punishment 


A Bavarian officer is commander of 
er 


is 
a tee 
millions of dollars in hard eash in the 
treasury at Cassel; and no doubt one great aim of 
the Elector’s advance was to secure them, For 
1 he sent an aide -de- amp with orders 
t seems that the aide-de- eam 
t for. The do 


having performed what he was 
remain at they and the standing com- 


Ousel, both 
mittee being under Prussian 


-STATE-cuHURCH AssoctaTion, — Last nigh 
„ John Burnet delivered an able and Im- 
e lecture at Baker's 


ange and respectable 
“The Union of Church and State injurious 
Thomas — — and 
in the meeting, declared as not only 
heartily with the principle, but also with the move- 
ment of the Anti-state-church Associati 
announced that John Carwell W 
deliver the second lecture on the 19 
ject, “‘ The Union injurious to the Church itself.“ 
Tus Firrx or rr 1 service 
was — yesterday a metropo urches, 
10 
sermons 
Geass ta cally te 02 ofthe | and 
— were 2 joo Bn = of 4 —— 
awkes, as u er 
Foran — — in the mote frequented 
oroughfares, attended by numberless idiers. In some 
cases an attendant carried a bowl of whitewash and a 


the 


* 


Sr 


demonstration on 8 lar made 
vicinity of the Catholic Cathedral in St. Geor 


issued from the purlieas of Farringdon- 
est a group of Guys,’’ which, as 
n J-. size as by the amusement 
n their p through the r 
pronounced the is 


t of the day. 
Scott. Ik consisted of 


ht, who 
Tees) 
he 


— had been evident! 
ev 
— — 


le about 16 feet 
his oh a van drawn by two 


Abas 


arburg, and 
2 


„ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several letters on the subject of the Papal reseript have 
been received. For obvious reasons none of them have 

deen printed. ; 

Oar Newcastle correspondent must before this have re- 
ceived our letter. . 

% Constant Reader.” We are not sure that we under- 
stand him. We know of no work on the lower branch 
of the subject—the higher is best discussed in Whate 
ly’s Rhetoric "’—about 6s. 

* All Right“ is not so right as he fancies. 

% L. 8.“ Unsuitable for our columns. 

We have published as much on Water Gas as our readers 
will care to look at, 

The pressure on our space of matters of present interest, 
—— the omission of the History of the Half- 
Century for this week. 


Impressed with the vast importance of diffusing 
as widely as possible sound views of the nature 
of the present ecclesiastical crisis, and of the 
duties it imposes on the friends of Anti-state- 
church principles, the Publishers beg to an- 
nounee that they will reprint the article headed 
“The Pope and the Prelates,” which may be 
had of them to-morrow for distribution, at 2s. 6d. 
per hundred, or 20s. per thousand. 


The Ponconformtst. 
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_ SUMMARY. 

THE week appears to have 
— ery— No Popery* — 
alarmed. The strangest rumours are afloat. It 
has been solemnly whis about among the 
ignorant that we are to have a repetition of the 

powder Plot, and that some emissary of Pio 
= is to blow * u and r gerd by 

@ are pot surprised at the effect 
these insinuations, broached, we have no doubt, by 
men who calculate upon the result—we are not 
surpri to learn, that information has been re- 
ceived at Scotland-yard of intentions, on the part 
of the Protestant mob, to set fire to the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral on the other side the river, and 
that a r of police oe peut : to 

rotect ing, 2 if necessary, by a 
— of military. It is thus that State-church 
has been always accustomed to act when honours 
or pelf have been threatened. It never argues—it 
never seeks to produce conviction—it propagates 
calumnies, and stirs up evil passions. 

Wonderful seems to us the fear of the people, as 
if, because the Pope has made bishops of his own, 
all faith were about to depart forthwith! We are 
not, indeed, surprised at the wrath of the English 
hierarchy and clergy, because the Papal reseript 

the first 
the last, 


rie 


touches them to the quick -u 
as pretenders, and denying, in regard to 
the — of their orders. It is natural 
that they should fume, call meetings, 
the Queen, and t Christianity as threat- 
ened with extinction. Bat, really, we cannot divine 
why gentlemen on the Stock should be 
in a panic on the subject of religion, or what aid 
they hope to render it by au so freely for 
fireworks and bonfires. Very many of them, per- 
haps, su that if Roman Catho were once 
more in the ascendant, they, as believing what the 
State believes, would suddenly and mysteriously 
lose their Protestant convictions, and wledge 
the 17 in spite of themselves. Really, these clever 
men of the world are, after all, r simpletons, 
when they meddle with other subjects than those 
which are appropriated to the Money Market. And 
we are atill more surprised, as well as grieved, that 
Djssenters, Dissenting ministers, ood I Dissenting 
newspapers, should deem it becoming to swell the 
note of alarm, and call upon Government to inter- 
—— as —— * Eagle stated, the Pope 
only just now done in d what, years 
he did in the United States of Ameria without 


even exciting notice—and we 
nne ehh he ee 


of reli 
freedom, why be should be prevented — 


| behtuing to 


It is even suggested, that the occasion is an appro- 
priate one for the Dissenting ministers of London 
to wait upon the Queen, and present her an address. 
We are rather curious to know what they would 
say when they got there. If the Pope has assailed 
her Majesty at all, it is only in her capacity as Head 
of the Chureh. Would they acknowledge her as 
euch? Would they tell her that she only has a 


Truth, would do a very great service both to 
it and its readers. ä * 
We write this Summary on the 1 the 
5th of November. It has been a proud day, this 
year, for Protestantism! Little dirty urchins, ip 
numerous — “Gey Fande their 

ue representations awkes, a 
— increase of pa and pence, and 
have made every street with the chanting 
of their doggrel. And grown-up men, dressed up as 
priests, and surrounding a companion in a Cardi- 
nale hat, ticketed as St. Impudentia, and meant 
for Dr. Wiseman, have been drawn in an enormous 
vehicle from street to street, by way of proving the 
national attachment to the right of private jadg- 
ment and liberty of conscience. The buffoonery 
could not be exceeded in Rome itself, the great 
city of ecclesiastical uerades. As to pyro- 
technics, we understand t the display is to be 
most impressive—the Protestant inhabitants of 
some places— Richmond, for instance—having 
been invited to sabscribe for fireworks, in order 
“ to testify their abhorrence of Popery by a public 
demonstration.” Now, all this we take to be most 
humiliati That, as a people, we have not got 
species of savageism, and can deem it 
associate great religious truths with 
street mummery, and a waste of gunpowder, 
ap but little for the boasted enlightenment of 

age. 


The Bishop of London’s Visitation Charge, de- 
livered at St. Paul's cathedral on Saturday last, 
was looked for with unusual interest, and has 
un a more than ordinary amount and 
variety of comment. By some it is rapturously 
a y others it is assailed as utterly un- 
fitting the present ecclesiastical crisis. More than 
half of it is occupied by a retrospect of the Gorham 
controversy, al defence of himeelf for dis- 
senting — 5 of the Judicial Com- 


mittee, 
which mystifien 
et more then eter. Sane! 
are — Papal 
is, of course, denounced as “ schismatical.” Bat 
there is one feature «* the U which seems to 
have escaped notice. Its whole tone is that of a 
man who, within his diocese, exercises, 
— conscious assumption of powers which do not 
and cannot belong to him, government in ecclesi- 
—  ffire—and 1 it running —— rs 
n is that of dispensi vation 

means of preaty offices Now, this is essentially 
Popery. The is not more presuming than 
the c the Pope no more an usurper then 
the te. Only, we have come to view usurpation 
in the last case as a thing e and 
quietly put up with. As, however, we have 
written ly on this subject elsewhere, we will 
not further dilate on it in this place. We look 
wen the Bishop's e as evincing, almost 

roughout, a desperate blindness to the genius of 

i ity. 

The time seems to us to be specially ripe for 

increased activity in the diffusion of information 
Church and State alliance. 


operation of all who sincerely desire to see a sepa- 

ration peacefully t about. We hope to see 

the future still more distingui * 
0 


will, | style. that avoids 


— — and kindle a t us h 
to meet and master the difficulties to be en- 
countered. 


The Lancashire Public School Association has 
had its Conference at Manchester. It was fairly 
attended, and, on the whole, ably conducted. Mr. 
Cobden was the man of mark 
think that on this and subjects he greatly 
excels. He is far clearer as to the m ment of 
the material, than of the mental and moral, inte- 
rests of the people. The local society was expanded 
into a national one—and a staff of officers chosen 
to give effect to its objects. It is well observed by 
the Patriot, which we quote approvingly with the 
more pleasure, on another subject we 


4 


there — dut we cannot | all 


utterly ilissént from it, and have thought fit to sa 
so—in reference to the school-system establish 
in New England by the Pilgrim’ Fathers, “We 
think that their ‘onduct was dictated by an 
enlightened and liberal policy. It was indeed 
next to impossible that the education of the 
ple rs there and then be provided for 
y any other means: and every security w 
taken that ‘democracy’ should leak it all. In 
this country, where the aristocratic principle 
— * whole frame-work of society, all 
ite institutions are worked chiefl by the 
and the 1 and the — principle i 
is overlaid by the ascendency of the wealthy few 
over the community.” And again — “ In ‘this 
country we have an immense self-worki 


tus of excellent private schools, from which 
bers derive * opal Slt 


ourahle competency—of self- 
l schools, as well as Free Schools, 
Endowed Schools, Factory Schools, Church of Eng- 
and schools more immediately con- 
with other religious denominations. .Now, 

all these schools must, upon the Lancashire 
plan, be pose oe rates, by which an enormous 
amount would be thrown upon taxation—or the 
grossest injustice would be impose those 
who derive their support from condu them, 
and 2 all those who me the teaching of their 
own dren, by com ng them to contribute to 
the establishment and maintenance of schools with 
which existing schools would be placed in unfair 
and perhaps ruinous competition. . . The 
two systems, the rating and the self-supporting, 
cannot work together.” Now these and such as 
these are tical objections to which some reply 
ought to be vo The Lancashire gentle- 
men have given us a sufficiency of platitudes on 
the subject of education as a blessing, &c. &c.— 
= they have the oe to inform us how 

propose meeting very serious difficulties 
which the substitution of their. plan for the exist- 
ing one must inevitably create? The truth is, 
that their proposal comes too late, even if it were 
abstractedly expedient. In establishing their sys- 
tem their chief work would be to destroy. 

The ly return of the istrar-general of 
84 marriages, affords a fresh indi- 
cation of our social whereabouts. It is almost 
impossible to overrate the utility of these i 
cal statements— if, indeed, utility“ be just the 
word to describe qualities that most as 
much of the moral as the physical; for the causes 
of health and sickness, domestic felicity and un- 
natural isolation, resolve themselves at last into 
facts of a spiritual order. The value of social 
d, however, by the eagerness 


2 on or llc nag pe | 2 


t of disturbing causes. Thus the announce- 
ment of Pry pen Y a mae and com- 

ure, on the quarter, in the number of marriages 
— a diminution in the deaths, is instantly claimed 
on behalf of free trade legislation and 1 
measures. Free trade is fairly entitled to di 
with several — 2 the 0 of 
ha ely augment te of con- 
5 — — But for its widening the 
paths of life, and laying fresh covers, so to speak, 
on the table which Providence spreads in society, 
many with whom the prudential virtues are stronger 
than the affections might have been still pining in 
irksome celibacy, instead of — the on 
the regi s cheerfulest page. But only enough 
has been done in the way of sanitary reform to 
show the urgent necessity for doing infinitely 
more. The ratio of mortality is not lower than 
in the third quarter of the years 1844 or 46— 
though less than in the influenza autumns, 
46— 40, and happily, less by one-third than this 
time last year. e vast preponderance of 
in a given population, in towns, over that in 
districts—and the absolute increase of deaths by 
preventible diseases, small-pox, for instance— 
show that we have scarcely begun to reduce to 
eqn pe negative side of sanitary science. 

oo much can scarcely be said, if said well, on this 
topic, fraught with momentous interests; but here 
we can say no more. 

Foreign affairs are working to a climax of inte- 
rest. Be. is their aspect with every 
ing’s mail, or a momen 

t to write about 


current, 
except in a 
ulars. In Paris, for in- 
stance, President Napoleon and General Chan- 
ier are at what may be called a dead: lock. 
e latter forbids the soldiers to utter political 
cries—the former must content himself without 
the shouts that . 1 — = as manifest his 
popularity, or a wi e armed guardian 
of the 2 But it is to Germany that 
eyes are turned. There the — 1 
— is — 7 che 1 2 .— g by 
ysical force of a people cefully g 
to retain rights guaranteed by a constitutfon y 
and, at the same time, of the forcible se 
orineipal “the b fe 2 ient 
inci ' eir strife incon ven 
to the 2 powers. The quarrels be. 
tween Hesse Cassel and its craven-hearted 


it is 


ground, 
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tyrant, and between the Duchies and their 
would-be king, are settled at Warsaw, by a 
conference of crowned heads Austria and Prussia 
appealing to Russia against each other, and both 
subdued to his master will and ulterior purposes. 
The time has not come for Nicholas to march his 
hordes into Germany—he can crush constitutional- 
ism and further his long foreeast designs without 
proceeding to that odious, and, perhaps, perilous, 
extremity. The troops of Austria and Bavaria 
on the one hand, and of Prussia on the other, 
cross the frontier of Hesse Cassel almost simul- 
taneously; yet do not come into collision. War is 
averted, it seems—but what is only a less evil, 
only less painful to witness, the degradation of 
conquest is inflicted on a people that have struck 
no blow. The showof force, it is worth observing, 
is made to answer the purpose of its exercise. 
Austria and Prussia cover the country with their 
battalions, count bayonets, and make terms without 
exchanging a shot. Whatan overwhelming mass 
of mere physical strength could the united pare 
of Germany present—how resistless would it be, 
with moral resolution for its soul, though no 
single weapon were in its hands! 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 
Tak Educational Conference, convened the 
Lancashire Public School Association, was held at 
Manchester last week. We cannot, with propriety, 
suffer the occasion to pass without a word or two 


of comment. If we could, probably we should | an 


fer doing so. Ours, we are quite sensible, is 
ar from being the popular side of the question— 
and not a few gentlemen for whom we entertain 
high respect, and with whose ordinary movements 
we fully sympathize, we are under the disagreeable 
necessity of counting amongst our opponents on 
this subject. We are not, therefore, predisposed to 
cavil at what the leaders of this movement say and 
do—but we cannot obliterate nor change our con- 
victions at pleasure. We are compelled to wait 
for sound reasoning to do this—and we must frankly 
state that the reasoning produced at the recent 
Cenference has no such effect upon our minds. 


One of the chief hits made, and made, we must 
own, with considerable effect, was the appearance 
at the Conference of Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, U.S., and the testimony of that gen 
tleman to the favourable working of the Pu 
School system in America. Here, it may be said, 
and was unquestionably meant to be inferred, 
there are facts to guide us, far more trustworthy 
than the most plausible speculations—experience 
in answer to d priors reasonings. You have in 
the United States of America a well-educated, 
and a reading people — made so by schools 
founded on the system we for this 
country — why should not we go and do like- 
wise? Why, when we have witnessed the 
bri ant success of the experiment, tried on so 
large a scale, should we not repeat it in Great 
Britain, and confidently anticipate for it similar 
results? The answer to this, no doubt, appears 
difficult—neverthe there are some points — 
which we crave before we can allow 
our judgment to be captured by these interro- 
gatories. 

Education in the United States is universal 
education in the United States is provided by a 
system of compulsory rating. are facts 
which we cannot question, and primd facie 


seem to stand con as to cause. But is 
this in reality the case? Is the general spread of 
education in America owing exclusively, or even 


the gratifying fact that all are educated ? We would 
fain see some evidence of it, if it be so. We doubt 
it for the following reasons. Previously to the aban- 
donment of the compulsory method of su i 


religion in the States, most men e in the 
work of religious teaching traced what was done 


2 it Cees © Se ew es blic pro- 
vision, and predicted the worst results if so grave 
a matter as re were left to the uncertainty of 


the Voluntary principle. Weknow now that they 
were quite beside the mark in their calculations, 
for the event has demonstrated that compulsoryism 


was not the mainstay of religious teaching, but a 
clumsy expedient, on the final rejection of which 
the States have abundant reason to congratulate 


themselves. Is there, or is there not, ground for 
believing that education would be general in 
America, even if it were not furnished at the 
blic cost? May not the higher remuneration of 
abour, the comfort of the worki the 
less urgent necessity there is there than here of 
making young chilare n, as soon as possible, 
earners a nate ed pend meets which 
— —. — ha ve — f — do with 
general desire and appreciation o +e 
and mental culture in that part of the world? 
this be so, and we must say it looks to us es very 


‘that want of 


school-rates with the good results we so much 
admire. Under such conditions, we know not that 
the Volun n might not have been equally 
successful. e do not assert that it would have 
been, although we believe it—but we do say, that 
before the 244 — drawn from the experience 
of the United States can be pronounced sati 

tory, we ought to have sufficient evidence for con- 
clading that it is to the compulsory element in 
their educational system, and not to the more 
favourable circumstances of the popu- 
— indebted 115 i — — 

e are i so univ an 

so well instructed. . 


There 3 another 1 which merits 
some attention. posing, for the arguments’ 
sake, that the . of educational — b 

ublic rates, has been successful in America, it is 

y no means certain that it would be successful 
here—successful, we mean, in so improving the 
quality, and increasing the amount, of instruction 
im to the young, a8 to warrant the substitu- 
tion of the compulsory for the voluntary method. 
If the raising of money were the only desideratum, 
and if, thereupon, good sound instruction would, of 
necessity, follow, the scheme would be more plau- 
sible. But let it be remembered that this 
has to be laid out under local management, and 


upon the general views, habits, and temper 

local board, will depend, 822 the 

of learn imparted. Take, now, 

majority our rural parishes, in which the squire 
the man are all but omnipotent, and the 


farmers are jealous lest their labourers should be- 
come too knowing. How can we secure the useful 
working of the system in such localities? Have 
we not proof enough in the Established Church ? 
There, you have pecuniary means in abundance 
—property everywhere tithed, and buildings every- 
where erected and kept in repair—but you do not 
find a people instructed in the commonest and 
most rudimentary facts of Christianity. What 
guarantee have we that the school provision will 
not be jobbed away to as little purpose as,in most 
cases, that for the Church. The same parties will 
have the management of the funds, and the seme 
spirit will animate them, in respect of secular, as in 


for it on the faith of antecedents, 
that g school-rate put under the ma t of 
the parties most likely to have the control of them, 
‘will do a great deal more to increase their ex- 
orbitant power than to improve the education of 
the poor parishioners. 

Nor in towns of condsiderable sise, but especially 
manufacturing towns, are we by any means sure 
nds constitutes the main difficulty. 
Local control in such places would no dou 
secure efficient instructors. But when these have 
been obtained, and all the means for the 


— work beneficially which ity could 
suggest, have been supplied and available, 
good ground for belie that the leaven 

of sound education will into much lower 
strata of society than it does at t? Will the 
ragged and the shoeless feel its effects? Will 
the swarming class out of which crime springs 
as be transformed by it, or even so m 
as tou P Weare told that the school-rate will 
be 1 14 economy, ao will — the 1 
rate. This is capital as trap, practical t 
— The mere existence of due 

schools, even of the highest possible stan will 
not civilize, nor reform, children who do not attend 
them. Now is it sufficiently bable to warrant 


we will en 


our that the of the de 

class which furnishes the of our 
criminal population, will avail ves of the 
advantages of a public school? To some of our 


industrious the would no 
doubt Arr. ä a much 


section it would be a release from 


bility which ought to be sedulously 
412 But, we 


The example set before us is a 
vating one—but, unfortunately, its a ty to 
our circumstances has not been 


The Conference, we gladly bear testimony, was 
conducted with a „ was pervaded by 
a good spirit. We cann respect the motives 
of men who are toiling up-hill for so praiseworthy 
an object as general education. Sincerely do we 
wish that the means they propose were such as to 
admit of our with them in their enterprise, 
But there are certain key to our social 
and political creed, in w we have unbounded 
confidence, and which we must consent to throw 
aside as untrustworthy before we could be brought 


likely, we are not entitled to credit the system of | 


into harmony with the National Public School 
Association, We look upon the system it is seek- 


tisfac- from America has done nothing to 


great | lament that the 


| ing to realize as based upon an essential error, and 
as a egy | inapplicable to meet the wants of 
society in this country. We dislodge ~ argu- 
ment as yet strong eno to us from the 

und ia wale cet 3 feels its footing to 

firm—and we must add that the arg drawn 
e our for- 
mer faith, 


EUROPE BE-COSSACKED. 


Prussia has succumbed. But slightly attached 
to that constitutionalism which it was her t 
interest to seem at least to defend—fronted by a 
trio of despots whose united power she felt incom- 

to resist—deserted, in the hour of her peril, 


tent 
by Lord Palmerston, the declared champion of 
Y | liberal principles, and the pride of the British 


House of Commone—Prussia has given way. The 
as dictator by 
Europe. The last 
pular right is already about to be 
tram under foot by military power. Hesse 


Cassel has been invaded by Austrian and Bavarian 
vig again, fora moment, got the 


t. A war is averted, and the 
ture, and, we much fear, a bloody 
revolation have been deposited in the German 
mind. We cannot but rejoice, for humanity's 
sake, that conflict between Austria and Prussia is 
now no longer to be dreaded. We cannot but 
paid for the aversion of such 
a calamity must be drawn so ly from the just 
and well-armed liberties of our Teutonic neigh- 


2 
ma wisely 

— whee he the chance of an ultimate appeal to 

the force of arms. In such cases, itis hardly too 

much to expect from our Foreign 


obvious consistency with his own 


with his high position. 80 far as we can gather 
rom what ba already been comniunicated to 
in the 


public, we that Lord Palmerston hes 


done this present instance. So far as we 
217 on behalf of the 
noble people of Heese nor to 
save them from the arbitrary violence 


oy is 1 even of . 

has neither deen manly, generous, nor true to his 

assumed character. rtd when he saw robbery, he 

the (ey lime elem gy os = Ha 
N 

have not hed his —~ ee A 

been more than half 


ae to, Buea, cea 
has given more weight to and 

than to Prussia and German constitu- 
tionalism. All his have tended to dis- 


if not „ 


Reaction has now, probably, reached its limits. 
Infatuated rulers have done theireworst. E 
where on the continent —in 


things cannot last,long. There is 
ebb and flow in the great tide of 
— © Sages oo a 
ci t 80, an can 
— — 7 ovaaudad eeliooien 


destiny. ay only arrive at the 
ex 
endurance, correction. 


for 


liberty 
The pinter 


change sets in 
be endan 
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“ COMING EVENTS,” 

Arurmrr under the above title bas recently been 
announced in our advertising columns, It is from the 
pen of “A Citizen of Edinburgh” undet which nem 


he Menconformist. 


Nova 6, 


de guerre some of our readers will recognise an indi- 
vidual of considerable influence among Reformers ; 
and one who, when the secrets of political move- 
ments come to be revealed, will be found to have 
prompted and sustained much more conspicuous 
men. He is the author of a former pamphlet, The 
Curse Removed,” which should be read in eenttexion 
with the present, in order to a perception of the 
whole field of his statements and reasonings. The 
burden of both is the funding system’’—“ a system 
which ought to make the face of every honest man 
burn with shame when he thinks of it.” Except 
this be abolished, the Corn-laws, he shows, will 
have been repealed in vain—the physical condition 
of the labouring classes continue to deteriorate—the 
destruction of small traders be secelerated—all the 
interests of the nation, in short, be subjugated to a 
few, even they not substantially wealthy. No one 
pretending to the character of a politician can neg- 


lect the subject—social reformers of every denomina- 
tion will find it 2 the path of their reflections 
and efforts. The ‘Citizen of Edinburgh” deserves 
warm commendation for the pertinacity with which 
he plies his appeals to a public too willing to be 
drugged with eee of a prosperity delusive 
because unsound. 


— 


Tun Fvotriva Suave BUT or run Unirap Stays. 
— We have been requested to give insertion to the 
following resolution :— 

At a meeting of the Committee of the Britich and Foreigs 
Anti-slavery Society, held at No. 27, New Broad-street, on 
Friday, the lat @f November, 1850, George Stacey, Eeq., Iu the 
ebair, it was unanimous! resolved :— 

That mittee have witnessed with profound regret the 
acte of the United States Congress during its last session, in re- 
lation to slavery, and feel it ta be their duty to record their con- 
demnation of the spirit in which they were concetved, the princi- 
ples on which they are based, and the objects they were intended 


to bh. 
That this Committee more particularly reprobate and de- 
nounee the act for the ory of fugitive slaves as an outrage 
umanity, and a daring violation of 


friends of freedom throughout the Union to use every legiti- 
mate means, in a firm and Christian spirit, to effect the entire 
and immediate abolition of this most iniquitous law. 

Tus “ Economiet’’ on Gramanyr. — Russia 
„% demands the immediate reconstruction of the 
Bundestag, and will admit of no other terms. 
Russie insists, therefore, on Prussia giving up her 
project of a separate confederation, and of recon- 
stituting the Diet ss it existed before 1848. She 
3 to dictate how Germany is to be governed; 

ow Europe, in fact, is to be organized; and ver 
soon she will probably ask for the abrogation of our 
House of Commons and our trial by jury as dan- 

rous to the despotism of the Czar and his coadjutors. 
or England now to co-operate with Russia, if 
there be a grain of foundation for this report, would 
be something like co-operating with Napoleon in the 
plenitude of his power to destroy the independence 
of every state in Europe. Instead of helping to 
bring the Czar forw into Europe, he must be 
terrified back, if need be, by a unian of ull the other 
powers and people of Europe; and woe to that 
monarch and that people, be they who they may, 
who side with the Czar; and would ce the 
civilization and liberties of Europe to the barbarous 
despotism of Russia, The ies of Prussia are 
concentrating, in opposition to each other, about 
Hesse cme J but we are assured that the bulk of 
the Germans will these powers, if they 
begin to fight on such a trifle as the constitution of 
Hesse Cassel, gs the worst enemies of their father- 
land. Should such an opinion be deliberately 
formed on good grounds, not many years will there- 
after elapse before the now respectable houses of 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern will occupy in Europe 
the same position asthe house of the elder Bourbons. 
They will be set aside as belonging not to their age 
and nation. 


REPRESENTATION OF Marpstonz.—Mr. Hope, the 
member for this borough, does not intend e to 
offer himself for the representation of Maidstone. A 
desire has been ex that the seat, when vacant, 
should be off to J. M. F. Laurie, 12 
former member, who has taken the name of 
upon succeeding to the estates of his late uncle.— 

aidstone Journal. 


On Farpay Evenine a soirée on a grand and 
extensive scale took place at the Bridge-house 
Hotel, London bridge, under the auspices of the 
Southwark Parliamentary and Financial Reform 
Association. The business part of the proceedings 
was embodied in a single resolution, which was 
moved by Mr. Thwaites, seconded by Mr. Walker, 
and ado ted; viz., “ That this meeting, reflecting 
with satisfaction upon the proceedings of the e- 

wd — of 8 r of the Nat 

Association, on Monday, the lach of 
October last, at the London Tavern, And upon the 
gratifying result of the soirée held at the same place 
on the succeeding Wednesday, rejoices in the effect 
which those meetings have manifestly produced 
upon the public, as evidenced by the metropolitan 
and provincial press; and having congregated to- 
ether this evening for the promotion, by every 
awful means, of the great and constitutional objects 
of Parliamentary and financial reform, strongly urges 
upon the inhabitants of the borough of Southwark 
nt in common with the people at large, the 
perative duty of increased support of the of 
the National Reform Association.’ 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Tue CataLocuz.—At the meeting ofher ag 
Commissioners, on Thursday last, the tenders 


. — 


On Thursday expired the time for receiving 
— for from intending exhibitors at 
t Ind Bhow of 1851. The demand far 
exceeds the possibility of accommodation; and the 
local committees have received instructions to pre- 
peas exhibitors ‘‘to submit to a strict exercise of 
u 


ent, so as to reduce the total demands of space 
to the amount that the building will furnish.“ 
Cuzar Excvunsion — — Boston 
1 1 au ty of a correspon- 
dent, that a line of first-class packets will agree, pro- 
vided one hundred ers ean be obtained, to 
furnish a to Liv and back, with 
aceom and ex nt fare, for sixty rs 
each passenger, to leave Boston about the middle of 
May next, and to sail on the return about the Ist of 
A t. It is stated that the trip can be made, 
7 uding the expenses of three weeks residence in 
ndon, and three weeks devoted to excursions 
1 N parts of England, at a cost of one hundred 
0 Ars. 


An association, under the title of The Commer- 
elal Club of All Nations,“ has been formed in Lon- 
don for the of affording assistance to 
foreigners during their visit in the ensuing year. 
The projectors state that the elub will be made not 
only to conduce to the comfort and convenience of 

merchants visiting England, but “a resort 

where their agents at all times may command the 

best information from personal intercourse with our 

principal merchants, money dealers, and manu- 
turets. 


* THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


(From the Quarterly Return of the Registrar- 
General. ) 


This return comprises the births and deaths 
registered by 2,189 registrars in all the districts of 
England the summer quarter ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1860 ; and the marriages in more 1,200 
churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places of wor- 
ship unconnected with the Established Church, and 
628 superintendent registrars’ offices in the quarter 
that ended June 30, 1860. 

The general result of the return is favourable, in 
a high degree: the marriages in the spring quarter 


are more numerous than in any corresponding 


quarter of the last twelve years; so also are the 
births in the summer quarter; and the deaths are 
86,044 instead of 135,368, which they were in the 
quarter ending September, 1849, when cholera 
ravaged the chief towns of the kingdom. The de- 
crease of deaths implies necessarily the decrease of 
sickness and suffering; the increase of marri 
and births indicates improvement in the condition 
and prospects of the great body of the people. 
MARRIAGES. 


The matti in all England in the quarter ending June 


30 
1850, were 39,018. The numbers in the spring quarter declined 
846 to 1848, and rose atill more rapidly upto 2. 

thus following and portraying the state of the country. 
, the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
fluctuations, and the 


don, Cheshire, Lancas 
South W 


ales, the 
ag — and Pi m6 1 2 — 
they creased, a * De rent 1 
Coventry, and in Birmingham, L „ and Mancher , the 
increase was considerable. It was s seater Se Sa Hal 


re vance. Wolver- 
hempton, and wy Seg mag cholera was exceedingly fatal in 
1849, have little more the average marriages. 
BIRTHS. 
146,970 births were registered in the quarter which ended in 
September. The births are invar re numerous in the 
fret and second than in the and uarters of the 


year; and they in th fe 757 than { th 
vious (June) 2 S 
12 this than in apy of the eor- 
a 839. The increase of 


INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


The excess of over deaths in the quarter was 

60,926; which, if all the births were would be the 

naturel ineresse of the popalation. In same time 53,708 
ports 


emigrants from three land—1,364 from 
mouth, 7,684 from pen, ane A2 from Liverpool. This 
leaves a narrow for the increase of population ; but man 
of I. ontaned 06 Ce English ports are from Ireland. 
which bas been for many years diffusing a stream of natives over 
2 ca. The progress of the whole fixed 

of the country can only be determined 
accurately from a com of the returns of births and deaths 
of emigrants and ts, with periodical enumerations. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 


The mortality is much below the average, and the public 
health has never been so since 1645 asin the present quar- 
ter. The rate of ality is 1-901 cent. perannum. At 
this rate, 1 in 211 persons living died in three months. The 
chances of living through this quarter were 210 to 1; the average 
chances of living through three summer mouths (1839.50), for 
persons of all ages, being 192 to J. 

The rate of mortality in 506 districts comprising chiefly small 


towne and panshes, 1-693 1 


eo 


in | 


deolined. | yocation of the Asse 


FOREICN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The crisis precipitated by the President's attempt 
to disarm, by appearing to coneiliate, the Chan. 
influence, is — 1 od still to exist. One of 

en. Changarnier’s most intimate personal friends 
and the one mili adherent on whom it is said 
that he absolutely r is Gen. Neumayer, till now 
the Commandant of the First Military Division 
(Paris). It was one of the plans of the late Minister 
of War, General d’Hautpoul, to remove General 
Neumayer from this command, and give him an 
ual one, less immediately in co-operation with that 
which — — — olds under the Assembly. 
President Bonaparte, when Iding a change in the 
War Min , adhered to — portion of the late 
Minister's reforming organisation; and he intimated 
his intention to General Neumayer at a dinner to 
which he invited him. General Changarnicr is re- 
ported to have resented the change, as a blow levied 
at himself ; he went to the Elysée, and 
remonstrated with the President, in terms scarcely 
consistent with their relative position —“ demand- 
ing“ to know the reasons of the measure. The 
President replied with coolness, I am in my right,” 
and would vouchsafe no other explanation. The 
Permanent Committee of the Assembly was sum- 
moned, and General Changarnier there renewed his 
protestations, But nothing seems to have turned 
the President from his resolve; the Moniteur has 
y announced General Neumayer’s removal 

from the First Mili Division, and transfer to 
it of General Carrelet, from the Seventh Division. 
General Neumayer, however, has gained bY the 
change ; for the same Moniteur contains the decree 


Fourteenth and Fifteenth Divisions — 
- 


twice to General Neumayer, . him to 
accept the post. Of course, if General Changarnier 
was sincere, his desire would prevail with General 
Neumayer. 4 
Later news is of great importance, and the situation 
is held by the highest authorities to be critical in 
the extreme, The extraordinary sitting of the 
Committee of Permanence was resumed on Satur- 
day. A resolution, drawn up by MM, Molé, Odillon 
Barrot, Leon Faucher, and the other members ap- 
pointed for this purpose, was read, and having been, 
with slight modifications, adopted by the committee, 
was inserted in the — of the sitting. It 
runs thus :—* Considering that the Minister of the 
Interior, having presented himself before the com- 
} mittee, in place of the Minister of War, who was 
called upon by the committee to appear before it for 
the purpose of explaining the motives of General 
Neumayer’s dismissal from the command of the first 
military division, has declined to deny that the dis- 
missal in question was occasioned by the general's 
refusal to be instrumental in exhorting the troops to 
cry Vive l"Empereur,’ at the review of Satory on 
the 10th of October, the committee interprets this 
evasion of a categoric answer as an avowal that such 
was the real ground of General Neumayer's removal. 
Nevertheless, that the same minister has 
disavowed, in the most decided manner, in the name 
of himself and his colleagues, all participation in a 
design for impairing the authority of the commander- 
chief of the lst mili division, by prosecuting 
such changes in the commands, and has 
iven a distinct pledge that the removal of General 
eumayer 8 remain an isolated case, the com- 
mittee conceives that there exists no immediate 
necessity for —— the term fixed for the con- 
mbly.“ General Chan er 
was present, and was observed to wear a look of 
great anxiety, which produced a corresponding sen- 
sation in the committee, He spoke in private oon - 
versation to his friends with the greatest distrust in 
the stability of his situation, and said that he should 
not be in the least surprised to receive the announce- 
ment of his own dismissal from his post at an 
moment. The words and demeanour of Gener 
Changarnier produced so deep a feeling of alarm in 
the committee that they passed, before separating, 
the important resolution to hold sittings daily until 
the convocation of the Assembly. It was stated 
as certain that General Neumayer hag refused the 
command bestowed upon him in Brittany. This is 
highly important, as showing the belief which 
evalls in the nearness of a crisis, Which 
. no doubt, Neumayer’s motive for not quitting 
Paris. If Changarnier is dismissed the ministers 
will resign. No one can tell the humour of the 
soldiers or of the non-commissioned officers, but 
the officers generally, and particularly those highest 
in command, are devoted to Changarnier. 


On ey ty General Changarnier issued to the 
officers under his command an order of the day, of 
which the tenor is as follows: —“ No armed corps 
can deliberate. All cries are forbidden to the 
troops while under arms. The commander-in -chief 
calls the strict attention of the officers and soldiers 
under his command to these laws of the military 
serviec.” This expressive document was commu- 
nicated to the troops without consulting the Minister 
of War. It was only known at the Elysée at want ; 
and when the President was made aware both of the 
nature of the proclamation and of the circumstance 
of its having been read to the troops, without an 
notice being given to the government, he 
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pale with anger. A council of ministers was as- 
sembled at the Elysée the same night, and another 
on Sunday morning. It seems highly probable that 
the immediate dismissal of General Changarnier 
has been determined upon by the President, and if 
any of the ministers hesitate to approve the decree, 
they will have to resign. The mittee of Per- 
manence met twice, and had agitated debates. 
Nothing can paint more emphatically the 22 of 
the crisis, than that two extraordinary sittings of 
this body were held on a Sunday, “a day of usual 
leisure, when everybody wanted to take advantage 
of the fineness of the weather to go into the coun- 


try.“ 
GERMANY. 
INVASION OF HESSE BY THE AUSTRIANS AND 
BAVARIANS, 


The blow that would precipitate a general Euro- 
pean war had not been struck up to our last— 
the announcement of the Times, that Austrian 
troops had crossed the frontier, was premature. The 
conference of crowned saa " apa ag | continued, 
with signs of Breat activity in the war department. 
hestria fe said, by “ well-informed parties, in the 
absence of official statements, to have carried her 
way against Prussia, with the great Russian arbiter ; 
but that his counsels are not to war. The 
gives the following very useful description of the 
physical, political, and military features of the seat 
of imminent war :— 


The general shape of Electoral Hesse is that of a 
crescent, having one of its capital towns, Cassel, near 
its Northern limb, and the other capital town, Hanau, 
near its Southern limb: from Cassel the crescent d 
southward to Hanau, and then sweeps westward till it 
comes to the edge of the municipal territory of Frank- 
fort. The north-western limb is bulged on its inner 
aide; and thus a large portion of the Electoral territory 
is thrown westward so far that the whole area of Hesse- 
Darmstadt is included in the concave of its crescent; 
and again, in the north-west, the small state of Waldeck 
honeycombs its frontier. 

Prussia lies behind Waldeck and Darmstadt; she 
occupies those states; and she is thus introduced into 
the very he rt of the Electoral territory. On the side 
opposite to Darmstadt, the eastern, Prussia again has 
occupation of Meiningen and of Gotha; and imme- 
diately behind them is her own province of Ducal 
Saxony. Lastly, by treaty, Prussia has the right to 
pass troops through the Electorate by three routes; one 
of these routes is across the centre of the State, and 
cuts any military arrangement extending from Cassel 
to Hanau exactly in the centre: this route Prussia is at 
present daily weg: her ~~ pass so continuously 
that they practically occupy the country which they 
traverse. The two extremes of the Prussian lines are 
Erfurt in Ducal Saxony on the east, and the famed for- 
tress of Coblentz on the Rhine in the west; there is a 

reat military depot at Minden on the north-west of this 
ine; and in addition, there is railway communication 
uniting them by a parallel northern route. Such is the 
Prussian position. As to forces, it is stated that Prus- 
sia now has 80,000 troops so massed that they can be 
thrown on the single point of Cassel in two days. 

Against Prussia are now marshalled Bavaria and 
Austria. The frontier of Bavaria is conterminous with 
that of the Electorate at its south-eastern convexity : 
but Bavarian access to the Electoral territory is much 
threatened in a military point of view; for Bavaria her- 
self is commanded from the north b Prussian Saxony, 
and from the south by some 15,000 Prussian troops who 
continue to occupy Baden. The forses of Austria, 
however, are pouring down through the Tyrol, to re- 
place those of Bavaria, as the latter are crowding on 
the south-eastern edge of Baden; and it is stated that 
an army of 160,000 troops will, in the last resort, be 
united by the two powers to contend with Prussia. 

A Frankfort letter of the Ist inst., in the Nölner 
Zeitung, states that at 1 o’clock p.m. on that day, a 
Bavarian corps of 8,000 men, under the command of 
the Prince Thurn and Taxis, and accompanied by 
1,000 Austrian Rifles and 20 field pieces, entered 
the city of Hanau. The corps having been reviewed 
in that city by the Prince Taxis, a strong detach- 
ment of it proceeded in the direction of Glenhausen. 
The head-quarters remained at Hanau supported by 
3,500 troops — horse, foot, rifles, and artillery. 
Their entry was very sudden, and so little —— 
were the inhabitants of Hanau, that t difficulty 
was found in quartering the troops. inhabitants 
of Hanau remained tranquil, and the only demon- 
stration they made was the tearing off one peers 
over of the proclamation of the Elector and of Count 
Rechberg, who addressed them in his quality of 
Federal Commissioner. 


The Elector’s proclamation, of which a copy or 
two was saved, states that the importance of the 
movement, that is to say, the entry of Federal 
troops into his dominions, makes it necessary for 
him to address a word of confidence to his faithful 
tried loyalty of hie people. The ‘Elector proceede 
tried loyalty o people. e Elector 
to inform his subjects that the events of which they 
are witnesses are the consequence of the unconstitu- 
tional refusal of taxes by the dissolved Assembly of 
States, and that the Charter of the Constitution em- 
powers him (the Elector), and, indeed, obliges him 
to take extraordinary measures for the safety of the 
state. After recapitulating the events of last month, 
the Orders in Council, and the disobedience of his 
officers, the Elector proceeds to protest, that these 
circumstances imposed upon him the disagreeable 
necessity of asking for the support of Federal troops, 
for, says he— 


We should be unfaithful as a Sovereign to the duties 
which God has laid upon us, if we permitted the arbi- 
trary views of our servants to influence the course which 
our Government is to take, and if we consented to set 
beside the power we have inherited, which the charter 
of our country confers on us, and which God himself has 
— us, 222 7— which is 1 be vested — 

servants of the State, asserting itse a seeming 
legal manner, N 


| 


The Elector then proceeds to state that Austrian 
and Bavarian troops would enter the country on the 
day on which this proclamation was published, and 
that these troops would execute the resolutions of 
the Federal Diet and enforce the state of war; 
and he protests that the occupation of Hesse by the 
troops of the German Confederation has no other 
purpose but to re-introduce a state of legality and 
order, and to renew, confirm, and protect, the loyalty 
of his subjects. 

Whilst the Bavarians entered Hanau, the re- 
maining Hessian — through Frankfort, 
on their way to Beckenheim, Praunheim, and the 
environs. 


Intelligence received by telegraph from Cassel, 
under date the 2nd inst., is to the effect that the 
Cassel rifle battalion had left the town, and that no 
troops remained there. The service was performed 
by burgher-guard. It is probable now that the 
resignation of the Hessian officers will be accepted, 
the object in view with regard to the Hessian forces 
being to send what remains of them into Bavarian 
5 sons, there to be re- organized and commanded 


officers from Bavaria, Austria, and Saxony. The | ° 


tressing position to which the Hessian officers 
have been reduced by their adherence to the oath 
which they took to the constitution, is feelingly de- 
scribed in a letter from Frankfort to the J - 
ence — which says: To-day, at mid-day, some 
companies of Hessian soldiers arrived here on their 
way to the surrounding villages which belong to 
the electorate, The appearance of these brave 
soldiers was calculated to move great sympathy. 
The deep sadness of the officers, who have sacrificed 
all, and renounced every hope, and who have pre- 
ferred their honour to the existence of their fami- 
lies, awakened the sympathy of all here. Their 
glorious example will not be lost in history.“ 


The post of Governor of Cassel, which had been 
resigned by General Amelunxen, had been con- 
ferred on Major Humbert, a Bavarian, who went off 
to Wilhelmsbad instantly to thank the Elector for 
his appointment. 

The Saxon Minister of War has published an or- 
dinance, with the sanction of the , abolishin 
all allusions to the constitution in the military oa 
in articles of war. The example given by the 
officers in Hesse is feared by every Government in 
2 whose troops are sworn to the constitu- 

on. 
THE CONFERENCE AT WARSAW. 


Letters from Berlin, under date November 1, state 
that the result of the conferences at Warsaw has at 
last been ascertained with something approaching to 
certainty ; and it appears that what has been before 
announced respecting them was founded merely on 
the first despatches transmitted by Count Branden- 
burg, ere the conferences had actually commenced. 
In these, as was stated at the time, the noble presi- 
dent of the ministry intimated that he had found 
the great arbiter of Europe —— opposed to 
the policy of Prussia, and determined to support 
that of the Austrian Cabinet. This intimation was 
magnified by several of the Berlin journals into a 
flat refusal of the Prussian proposals. This error 
could not have been committed had the instructions 

iven to Count Brandenburg been sooner known. 
y are of a nature to preclude the possibility of a 
flat refusal, since they contain all the voncessions 
which Austria can demand. Count Brandenburg 
was instructed to negotiate, first the sanction of 
Austria to the appointment of free conferences, to 
which the question of the German constitution 
might be submitted. The second point contained 
the Prussian demand to be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with Austria in the presidency of the new cen- 
tral power to be created. And the third required 
the assent of Austria to the Prussian proposal for 
submitting the Schleswig-Holstein question to a 
mixed commission, to meetin Hamburg. In return 
for these three concessions by Austria, the Prussian 
Government were to consent to three equally great 
concessions to Austria. Count Brandenburg was to 
express the readiness of the ministry to postpone 
or defer indefinitely the Erfurt Union; and se- 
condly, to consent to the admission into the Germanic 
confederation of the whole of the Austrian empire 
(Hungary, Gallicia, Serbia, Croatia, &c.); and lastly, 
the most important concession of all, to consent to 
the exclusion from the constitution of the central 
wer to be established all tation of the 
an people. Prince Schwarzenberg accepted 
the concessions offered by Prussia, and consented to 
the proposal respecti hleswig-Holstein. With 
regard to the equal division of the authority in the 
new central power, some doubts were put forward, 
but eventually Count ——— was given to 
understand that the objections would not be main- 
tained 


The only other question of importance which was 
discussed at the conference, referred to the affairs of 
Hesse Cassel. On this point the two great powers, 
it is said, found no difficulty in arriving at an un- 
derstanding, seeing that the Emperor declared himself 
unwilling to interfere with force of arms in favour 
of either party, but intimated that he would in- 
directly assist Austria by sending strong garrisons 
into Gallicia and Hungary, in order to enable 
Austria to enter the field with all her forces. It will 
be seen from the foregoing, that the conferences at 
Warsaw have not led to a final understanding of the 
mode in which the questions at issue shall be settled, 
but it is not doubted that the conditions made by 
Austria prior to consenting to the free conferences 
will be readily admitted by Prussia. Indeed, it is 
not easy to imagine what further difficulties can be 
made, nor that the essence of the dispute between 
the two powers, the establishment of representative 
institutions, has been ceded by Prussia, The luflu- 


ence of Russia in procuring this concession has been 
most efficient. It is known that the Emperor de- 
clared, previous to the conferences, that he would 
never consent to the rupture of the treaties of 1815, 
in order to alter the Germanic constitution in favour 
ot ular representation. It is, however, owing to 
the peror’s influence that Austria consen to 
the mixed commission on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. 


DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


The Prussian Government has at last taken a 
decisive step towards closing the struggle between 
the Schleswig- Holstein Regency at Kiel and their 
King-Duke at Copenhagen. The Daily News pub- 
lished on Friday a copy of a despatch from M. Von 
Radowitz, Prussian Minister, to the Regency at 
Kiel, dated Berlin, 23rd October, and borne to the 
ney wa by Major-General Von Hahn; wherein he 
addresses the “‘ earnest and friendly counsel” to the 
Regency, which a regard for their welfare ‘‘ impera- 
tively demands. Reciting the conference held with 
the aggregate governments,’ and their conclusion 

f with Denmark, the document ex “the 
following desires to the ency :—l. t, out of 
respect for the actual position of affairs, and the 
ratification of the peace, it will abstain from all 
aggressive operations. 2. That it will declare its 

ess to agree to an armistice, under conditions 
to be hereafter specified in detail. His Majesty's 
Government, animated by a lively wish to put an 
end as soon as ible to those lamentable hostili- 
ties, hereby offers its mediation, Major-General 
Von Hahn is, therefore, authorized in the event of 
the regency being ready to accept of his offer— which 
his Majesty's Government cannot doubt will be the 
case—to proceed immediately to the Danish head- 
quarters, and make overtures to the general in com- 
mand there. With a view to accelerate arrange- 
ments as much as ible, his Majesty's Minister at 
Copenhagen will instructed to make a simul- 
taneous application there for an armistice, and to 
urge the Danish Government to empower their 
commander-in-chief to conclude an armistice on 
equitable terms... The Times of Saturday adds 
important supplementary information. The con- 
federation had come to resolutions even more 
vigorous and conclusive than those of Prussia. 
“It was agreed, in the first place, to declare at 
once to the Stadtholderate at Kiel, as the chief 
existing authority in the Duchy of Holstein, the 
firm resolution of the Diet not to tolerate further 
hostilities, and that the Stadtholderate should take 
care to prevent any fresh aggression; that, on the 
contrary, the Holstein forces should be withdrawn 
south of the Eyder, that two-thirds of them should 
be disbanded, and that this intimation should be 
conveyed to the Stadtholderate in proper form by 
the legation of the presiding Federal Power. It was 
further agreed to intimate to the Court of Denmark, 
that, under these circumstances, no military measure 
should be employed by the Danes against Holstein ; 
but that, upon the contemplated reduction of the 
army of the Stadtholderate being effected, a propor- 
tionate reduction of the Danish army in the South 
of Schleswig should take place.“ 


Intelligence from Hamburgh, to November 1, 
states that the Holsteiners had attempted to provoke 
another skirmish, but the Danes had retired, by 
epecial order, within their entrenchments. A letter 
from Kiel with respect to General Hahn's mission, 
intimates that the Holstein Government will not 
consent to suspend their military operations so long 
as Schleswig is occupied by the Danes. The anti- 
cipated ing of the Danes at Heiligenhafen had 
not occurred. 

ITALY. 


In consequence of some antiquated privileges or 
customs usually observed when the Pope pardons a 
criminal at the very point of death, the confrater- 
nity of St. John the Headless has advanced a claim 
to the entire liberation of three prisoners whose 
recent narrow escape excited a sensation in Rome, 
and who have been sent to the galleys. It is now 
very generally admitted that a * uproar would 
have taken p in Rome ( the morning of the 
projected execution, as plans had been formed for 
the liberation of the criminals—first, by crying out 
grazia, grazia / as they passed; and then by making 
a coup de main if the procession persisted in going 
towards the place of execution. e French com- 
mander-in-chief appears not to have very much 
calmed the — — oe of the government by 
offering to withdraw his army early on the fatal 
morning, and keep them at their manceuvres out of 
the city the whole day, 80 as to prevent their sidin 
in any — with the people, an oecurrence wh 
was feared, and represented to the general by a 
deputation of French superior officers, who waited 
on him for that purpose. Altogether one can hardly 
imagine a more uncomfortable position than that of 
the ecclesiastical — with the fear of s 

ular revolt, a m ection amongst their 
— soldiers, and the nw of their auxiliaries and 
tors in the trying moment. The well-timed 
clemency of his Holiness put a stop to all apprehea- 
sions of riot amongst the lay part of his subjects; 
but there are rumours of a revolutionary spirit de- 
veloping itself amongst his monkish lieges, on 
account of a determination of the Papal Govern- 
ment, or Curia Romana, as is the technical title of 
the court when treating of ecclesiastical affairs, 
tending to deprive religious corporations of the right 
of electing their own superiors. 


AMERICA. 


Accounts from most parts of the north indicate 8 
Gowns disposition to agitate the repeal of the 
ugitive Slave Bill; and in some districts it Bag 
been difficult, if not impogsible, to find suitable perry 
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sons willing 

its — ae : 
Philadelphia, considerable excitemen — 
feated by the free black population, and their : 
gators among the white abolitionists. The latter 
strenuously urged the former to resist any attempt 
to reconvey the fugitive to his former master, Docu- 
mentary evidence of ownership being ineufficient, 
the prisoner was liberated by the judge, who, how- 


ever, dis with no formality of ing 
during the investigation, which occupied two days, 


and solemnly declared to all present, that the e- 
macy of the law 2 4 r bog it 
became to pro- 
tection, An ovidenss of his determination on this 
point was shown, by his making a requisition for 
the whole force of that description which was within 
his reach. The Pennsylvania Abolition Convention 
had held a meeting, at which Frederick Douglass 
and other coloured persons were expected to speak; 
but, hearing that persons claiming them as fugitive 
slaves were in pursuit, they had to decamp. The 
papers are filled with details of suits at law for the 
recovery of — slaves. 

Accounts from California speak of a severe 
monetary crisis. In the meanwhile, the exertions 
of the gold-seekers generally continue to be well 
repaid, and the clearances outward of that article 
at the Custom-house during the six weeks preceding 
the 13th ult., amounted to 5,112,880 dollars, being 
far greater than during any similar period since the 
discovery of the mining region. Nor does this in- 
clude the considerable sums personally taken away 
by their owners, without the formality of placing 
them on the manifests of the vessels in which they 
took passage. Among other recorded instances of 
success it is related, that a party who had formed a 
dam on the Yuba had, during the first day and a 
half, and with the use of one quicksilver machine, 
produced eighty pounds’ ye of gold. Another 
party had extracted 2,500 dollars worth of the same 
metal from 1001b. of quartz; and it is fair to sup- 
pose, that while such results attend the labour even 
of only a few among the many adventurers, there 
will be a continued stream of emigration to so pro- 
mising a land, 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Shortly before the Emperor of Austria's visit to 
Bregent, the 5 was current that his Majesty had 
demanded the Princes Sidonia, niece of the King of 
Saxony, in marriage. The local papers now state 
the negotiations for this alliance have been con- 
cluded, The Princess is sixteen years of age. 

The first number of a new journal, La Voiz du 
Proscrit, has appeared in Paris. It contains “ an 
appeal to the nations, signed by Ledru Rollin, Jos. 

azzini, R. Barrasz, and Arnold Ruge, L’ Absten- 


tion,“ recommending an abstinence from the elec- 
tions to the French people, and an article by 
Delescluse. 


A funeral service was performed on Wednesday 
iu the Cathedral of Rouen, for the repose of the 
souls of their late Majesties Louis Philippe and the 
Queen of the Belgians. 


A trumpery pageant took place on Sunday in the 
Champ de Mars, wherein divers mummers, dressed 
up in armour, tilted and tumbled one another over, 

adame Poitevin 1 exhibition by ascend- 
ing in pink tights, as opa, upon a bull dressed 
with gerlands, at the tail of her husband's balloon. 

Tus Farmen Fir ix Torquvay.—The French 
ficet, consisting of six sailing-vessels and one screw 
stean-vessel, anchored in Brixham Roads between 
two and three o’clock on the afternoon of Monday 
week. On Tuesday the fleet was still at anchor 
about two miles from Berry Head. Captain Storey, 
of the Coast Guard service, boarded the Admirals 
ship, and ascertained that the fleet were from Cher- 
bourg, and bound to Brest; and that they put in 
here from stress of weather, although the wind at 
the time was due north and moderate. The wind 
remained the same, and they were still at anchor, 


The fleet consisted of six line-of- battle ships and | pe 


one steam-frigate, under the command of Admire! 
Deschenes, in the“ Friedland, and a Vice-Admiral, 
Ihe two admirals’ ships were three-deckers, and the 
other four sailing ships two-deckers. The ships all 
looked in order and clean, and handled their 


of war, much less like ships 
The “ Friedland’ and “ Valmy,” the two flag 
ships are two beautiful vessels, and in very nice 
order about the hull, but not particularly so about 
the masts and rigging. Inthe latter there is a great 
want of neatness, and things do not look so snug as 
ubout our ships of the line. The French ad 

very kindly allowed all who applied permission to 


go on board, and numbers availed themselves of his 
kindness, 


The Pouvoir, the celebrated organ of the El 
is on the eve of extinction. : = 


. Passports have been abolished throughout the 
Chilian territories. 


A Toronto paper estimates the surplus wheat ero 
of Canada this season at 7,000,000 —— than that 4 


last year, which was 4,000,000, maki 
bushels for export. making 11,000,000 


An American paper says, the expenses of the 
federal government this year will amount to two 
dollars and fifty cents. for every man, woman, and 
child, in the United States, bond or free. 


Epwarnp Everett.—We learn from the Lowell 
Courier that Edward Everett, the late American am- 
bassador to our court, is preparing for publication a 


* 


. 
8 


[Novemszr 6, 
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ernments of 
th United States and Europe since 1768, and that 
he is also making a selection of his eontribations to 
the North Review, with a view of their 
publication in a distinct form. 


GMA OATR.— Among the fundamental laws 
passed by the Legislative Assembly at Frankfort, 
that which prescribes the form of the oath to be 
taken by every citizen, without distinction of creed, 
reduces it to the simple but no less binding words, 
„IL swear it, so help me God.“ 


Weatts or New Yoru.—By a 2 made to 
the Board of Su of New York eity end 
county, it appears that the aggregate value of real 
24 estate in that county is estimated at 
oy 676 dollars 74 cents.; being an increase of 
29, 3,533 dollars 26 cents. over last year’s valua- 
tion. The municipal tax on this is in the aggregate 
2 — By cents. ; it a number 75 A*: 
ORs, possess pro to the amount of 7,987, 
dollars 99 cents., Froid taxation by claims of 
e tion, According to the re from which 
the above Fag vere My extracted, the —- A. 
persons w person perty is tax t 
6,000, out of the large population possessed by New 
York city, The value of the real and personal 
estate of the State of New York, according to the 
last report of the Comptroller, was 636, 162,901 dol- 
lars; of which 193,028,076 dollars was in the county 
of New York; 61,164,461 dollars being personal 
estate in the county, and 129,926,626 dollars in the 
whole State. The State-tax of 1849 amounted to 
278,848 dollars 10 cents., of which 130,000 dollars, 
or nearly one-half, was paid by the city. 


Tue Unirep Sraras Census ror 1850,—The 
information which it proposes to embraee includes 
ation, profession, colour, 2228 place of 
irth, number of maz . persons who 
ean read and write, deaf, dumb, blind, insane 
slaves, fugitive and manumitted ; the acres of land 
improved and unimproved, the cash value of each 
farm, the value of farming implements and machi- 
nery, the live stock, the produce during the year 
ending June 1, 1850, and quantity of each par- 
ticular article; the products of industry and the 
values; names of the towns, counties, and cities; 
the aggregate valuation of real and personal estate, 
the amount of taxes assessed, the number and cha- 
racter of the public schools, the extent of public 
libraries; the number, class, and circulation of the 
periodicals and newspapers; the number of ori- 
minals ; the cost of labour, the average payment of 
ac ter per day, the average wages of a day 
labourer; the average wages of a farm hand, the 
number and value of the churches, and, indeed, 
ev species of social statistics which can make 
these kind of tables as sources of public information 
and reference. 


— 


Rona WHICH THERE 16 No Noss ABOUT.— 
Just now much excitement is prevalent on account 
of the numerous burglaries which have been com- 
mitted of late; but the robberies which have pro- 
voked a universal outcry are nothing to those which 
are submitted to in silence. Between the Govern- 
ment, the Prerogative-office, the Proctor, and the 
officials, legatees are robbed in the Ecclesiastical 
Court to the amount of three or four per cent. An 
inventor, before he can secure the benefit of his own 
device, is plundered to the tune of some £400 in the 
Patent-office. The householder’s pocket is picked 
by means of the assessed taxes, as at present levied ; 
and the tradesman, artist, or author, with a large 
family, living from hand to mouth—if the 
who commit these depredations can only find out 
that he gets £150 a-year—is subjected to spoliation 
in the shape of an unequal income-tax.—Punoh. 


Sin Epwarp Butwer Lrrrox.—“ To the Editor 
of the Morning Post.—Sir,—A paragraph has ap- 
ared, copied from a provincial paper, stating a 
rumour to the effect ‘ that I have lost the use of bo 
my ears, and have been in a very desponding way 
ever since.’ Permit me to inform you that I have 
as much the use of my ears as I ever had; and, if I 
am in a desponding way (which Iam not aes 
aware of), it must be rather owing to the use of m 
hearing than to any loss of that faculty; since it 
1224 2 seem to =“ that the 28 quantity of 1571 

and the rumour uestion is a specimen of it 
much that is calculated to cheer the 14 
spirits or contribute to intellectual ment, I 
uld rather say the contrary. I have the honour 
to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Ewan Bu_wes 
Lrrrox. Knebworth, Oct. 26, 1850,” 


Tus StrRanosst henge Dodie we — —1— 5 
years (says the G iy Mail) has ted for 
three weeks or more in this city. The affair will 
immediately become serions to the tobacconists. 
Between the we of e and bins 
stoppage in supply of pipes ow, smo 
must come to a — The ties at present 
out on strike are tobacco-pipe makers, who say that 
they number 150 persons, who, with their families, 
are deprived of bread by, in the first place, their 
own voluntary act; but this act, they say, is caused 
by the determination of the employers to take 20 
cent, from their — — on the ground that provisions 
are now cheapened by free-trade, and wages there- 
fore should be reduced. 


Dinner Hovr ix Mancnester.—Messrs. M‘Laren 
and Nephews, of George-street, have adopted the 
system, now so much desiderated by warehousemen, 
of working throughout the day, without the usual 
stoppage at one o*’clock for dinner, and closing their 


establishment at five o’clock, 
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COURT, OFFICIAL, AND PERSONAL 
NEWS. 


death of Si 
eel,’’ resumed its rehearsals on Thamday, 


The Duke of Cambridge left Lond 
at che ond of last week.” * 

The ht Hon. Richard Lalor Sheil has been 
appointed her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Florence, in the place of the late Sir G Hamil- 
2 . He will 177 for a short time in d, 
or the purpose of assisting in carrying into effect 
the contemplated reforms in the Mint. Globe, 

The vacant Judgship has been unexpectedly given 
to Mr. Martin; but it is believed, that, to — 
placing him upon the same bench with his father- 
n-law, Sir F. Pollock, some change will be made 


~ room will be found for him in another 


tinghamehion, ET Regard ar ‘Goat A » 
on Friday m ; e tus 
Henry Anne Parkins, Baron Ladis U he Disk 
Peerage, and an English Baronet, was born in 1786 ; 
he became a Baron in 1800; and married Lady 
Elizabeth M Forbes, daughter of the Earl of 
Granard, in 1807. Lord and Lady Raneliſfe - 
nn has lived is 
rance. Lord Rancliffe has left most of his large 
ee 
wenty years, upon very intimate 
terms with bim.“ The berony is extinct; the 
a to Mr. ns Parkyns, of Rudding- 
ton, near — regen e entailed property 
to Lord Rancliffe’s n w, Sie Richard Levinge, 
of Knockdrin Castle, Iteland. In early life Lord 
Rancliffe was 9 ‘‘ Whig sod something more ;” but 
in the seclusion of his latter years it is said that he 
became a Protectionist. 


Sir J. W has resigned his Vice-Chaneellor- 
ship and on a becoming pension. He is suc- 
ceeded by Baron Rolfe, 


Joseph Hardy, the inventor of numerous mechani- 
cal improvements, died, a few days ago, at his 
residence, Frankfort Avenue, Rathmines, aged 
ninety-three years. The result of all his inventions 
during a long life, has been very considerable loss of 
time and property, without the slightest reeompense 
8 * — Government, or the country benefited by 

is talents. 


Mr. William Blacker, the eminent Irish agricul- 
turist, and agent of the extensive estates of the Ear 
of Gosford, died at Armagh, on Sunday week, in 
the seventy-fifth year of his age. 


Major-General Sir Patrick Ross, the Governor of 
St. Helena, died there on the 28th of August, after 
some months’ iliness. He entered the cavalry ser- 
vice in 1794 as a cornet, and served nine years in 
India, both under the command of the first Lord 
Harris, and afterwards under Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
He served under Lord Harris in the Mysore campai 
in 1799, including the battle of Mallavelly, and 
siege of Seri patam, and with the division under 
Bir A. Well in the cam of 1801 against 
the Mahratta chief, Dhoondiah. From 1802 to 1804 
he also served in the Mahratta country, and at the 
reduction of the ceded provinces. He subsequently 
served in the Peninsula. He was seventy-two years 


of age. 
r-General Sir Ephraim Stannus, C. B., died 


rogues | at Addiseombe-house, near Croydon, on the 2lst 


ult., in his sixty-seventh year, 


Lord Stanley, of Alderley, died on the 22nd ult., 
at Alderley Park, Cheshire, in the eighty-fourth 
year of his In politics he was a Whig. The 
title and family property ore now succeeded to by 
Lord Eddisbury. 


Lord William Beresford, brother to the Marquis 
of Waterford, died on the 18th ult., at the Regent's 
Park barracks, aged thirty-eight. His lordship 
was a Captain in the Ist Life Guards, and heir-pre- 
sumptive in the Marquisate. 


Dr. Inglis, Bishop of Nova Scotia, who has been 
for a short time sojourning in England, died last 
week, at his residence, Curzon-street, Mayfair. 


[Sa 

Tus “ Duxsor Guan Tur“ has addressed the fol- 
lowing to the Times ;—Sir,—Having seen so many 
accounts in the papers of the affair which took place 
in my park lately, I beg leave to explain the matter 
w words. I was walking through the grounds 
with a few triends, chiefly ladies, when two persons, 
having the appearance of gentlemen, in passing us, 
putting their glasses to their eyes, made some very 
m t remarks, = . in my position, => 
justice to my visitors, thought to notice, bu 

as mild mim ote. 2— 4 was immediately 
attacked, first with words, and at last with blows ; 
but having defended myself to the utmost of my 
ability, and fortunately with more succers than the 
papers give me credit for, I gave them into the 


per] custody of my men, with private instructions to 


release them after seeing them safe out of the 
grounds, The accounts in the eo place 
me in so ridiculous a position that I think it 
nec to send these few lines to you, hoping 
you will do me justice. Yours, &c., Atholl. 


That — kind of chari — ear in eat- 
i dinner an gi a su a t, has been 
ly Seminar at — Seow thy Tavern as 


ony knife-and-fork-out-charity.”’ 


2 — — 


\ 
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LITERATURE. 


THE PERIODICALS (NOVEMBER). 


Tue British QUARTERLY Review, which 
appears with this month’s magazines, fully main- 
tains the high position which it has taken among 
our literary organs. The first article of the present 
number is a warm-hearted, but discriminating 
sketch—half biographical, half critical—of Augus- 
tus Neander, in whose death— 

„% Germany has lost one of her test teachers, and 
the Christian world one of its chief ornaments. A purer 
or nobler character has seldom adorned any church—one 
in which the loftiest powers of nature and the lowliest 
graces of the gospel were more finely blended, and which 
more fixed, therefore, at once the love and the admiration 
of all whe eame in contact with it.“. 

„One so thoroughly and graciously penetrated with 
the truths he taught, could not fail to exercise a wide 
i , and to draw, as he did, many fine youthful 


minds under his happy sway. So true and lovely a cha- 
racter, united to so noble and exaltant an intellect, could 
not fail of a rich 2 of ~~ * 1 — which 

since n to ripen in Germany, is yet by no 
— A 3 the Protestantism of the Fatherland, 
but may be seen, to some extent, in almost every church 
ande Christian land. And could we venture to look 
into the future, we believe the name of Neander would 
be found a name of power, when perhaps some even 
more powerful in these days have perished; because 
then, as now, it be a name not only drawing the 
homage, but alluring the love of man.” 


Another article, on a cognate subject, reviews 
Mackay’s Progress of the Intellect, a recent addi- 
tion to the growing library of rationalism. Clear, 
closely reasoned, and written with a dispassionate- 
ness which cannot be too much admired or imi- 
tated, it is a valuable contribution to our means of 
defence against the Protean and insidious foes by 
which Christianity is now assailed. The previous 
forbearance of the writer justifies the severity of his 
closing remarks :--- 

“Enough has been said, we think, to show that this 
book has all the characteristics of the class to which it 
belongs—a class, we are sorry to say, daily multiplying 
upon us. The effrontery of the author in giving utte- 
rance to the most startling and unauthorized statements, 
his disingenuousness in dealing with the materials of 
history, his dogmatism in matters of speculation, and 
the complacency with which he looks on his supposed 
work of — are precisely to the effect of 
what obtains generally in a large school who have given 
themselves to the task of destroying Christianity in our 
time. To a great extent the learning of this schoolis a 
show, and its reasoning a show ; but, for a while, it will 
do its measure of mischief among the uninformed and 
the superficial.” 

“Sedgwick on Cambridge Studies” is a smart, 
perhaps too smart, exposure of „the extraordinary 
incapacity for philosophic thinking of the cele- 
brated logical professor, who is described as 
“one o the Cambridge dons,” and is, as the re- 
viewer thinks, an over-rated man. The charac- 
teristics of his mind are, we are told, “ in no respect 
those of a philosopher. He argues like an irritable 
woman.” The opinion he opposes he vituperates; 
and naively imagines that his indignation is a 
syllogism.” At all times, and in a — the 
style of argument betrays a mind naturally unfitted 
for the severe processes of ratiocination in any 
lengthened series.” He also indulges in oracu- 
larities and aphoristic platitudes, and his logie 
carries him at times wofully astray. As a set-off 
against these serious accusations, which, to judge 
from the specimens given, do not appear to 
without foundation, the scientific acquirements 
and ability of the Professor, as displayed in the 
volume under review, are handsomely acknow- 
ledged. 

“The Philosophy of Apparitions” is, we think, 
too inconclusive, and written with too much of 
hesitancy, to convince the sceptics—among whom, 
we acknowledge, we must numbered. The 
author's position may be gathered from one of the 
earlier sentences of the paper :— 

„% We have to confess that we feel disposed to dispute, 
as to both particulars, the entire correctness of what 
we have here represented to be the general feeling of 
the present generation. We find it impossible to dis- 
credit the multitude of unexceptionable evidence as to 
the fact of these so-called supernatural agencies—these 
mysterious communications with an unseen world ; but, 
nevertheless, we are by no means prepared to acknow- 
ledge that there is in them anything really supernatural 
or miraculous ; that is, any departure from the established 
course of natural events. 

As the subject would lead one to expect, the article 
furnishes much information which thinking men 
on both sides will find interesting and entertaining. 

“Economics for the Future”— written wi 
much point and force—traces the enactment of the 
now defunct Corn Laws to vicious currency legis- 
lation. Those laws “ were, in essence, a scheme 
for exempting the soil and its produce from the 
action of that augmentation of the value of money 
which the Cash-payments Acis of 1819 brought 
about, and to the effects of which all the rest of the 
community were left exposed.“ The writer does 
not attribute existing derangements to a restricted 
currency, for, “as faras the interchange of com- 
modities is concerned, whether the measure of 
value—the circulating money—be in great or in 
small quantity, is really a matter of indifference.” 
He, however, regards the repeal of the Corn Laws 
as the precursor of other and more extensive 


— —— 


chan for,“ it appears to be certain that the 
existing system must eventually undergo 
considerable and searching revision.” Commenting 
on the 2 ee action of indirect taxes, and after 
quoting the evidence given before the Committee 
on Commercial Distress, on the effects of the Tea 
Duties, he says :— 

“Making every allowance for possible unintentional 
exaggeration on the part of the witness, we must come 
to something like this conclusion, that in exchange for 
this tea we sent to China a million and a er ling in 
value, in the shape of manufactures, for w we got 
a similar value tea. For these manufactures the 

ese consumer, after the Chinese duty of five per 
cent. ad valorem was cha » would have to pa 
probably not more than £1,725,000 in our monet whic 
gives ten per cent. profit upon the goods. ilet, in 
consequence of the enormous and preposterous British 
duty on the tea, the British consumer, before he can ob- 
tain it, pays perhaps nine to ten millions ster ling It 
would be a mere waste of words to expatiate upon the 
suicidal impolicy of this system. Those whom the bare 
statement cannot convince, must be impervious to all 
farther reasoning.” 

“The Law and the Land” is an article of an 
equally practical character, and conclusively sums 
up the mischievous effects of the law of entails, and 
the present cumbrous mode of transferring landed 
property; both on agriculture and commerce 
generally. The origin of the system is thus 
pointed to :— 

„We are far too much accustomed in England to re- 
gard land, not merely as the evidence of wealth and 
social superiority, but as the symbol of power, political 
and otherwise. The possessors of land are magistrates 
and grand jurors—a qualification in land is necessary 
for Parliament, and for many other places of honour 
and emolument. We are far too prone, as a people, to 
regard the man of many acres as the man of man 
virtues and many qualifications, civil, social, and mental, 
We bow down too much, as a people, before the terri- 
torial aristocracy, owning counties and parts of coun- 
ties—before the men of fifty and sixty thousand pounds 
„ — in dirty acres—to use the words of Sir Lucius 
O’ Trigger. e pay far too much attention to the 
owner of land in fee, and too little attention to the 
distinction between the raw material, land, and the 
most valuable additions made to that raw material by 
the industry and labour of the tenant, or, to use the 
feudal word, the vassal. This arises from the feudal origin 
of all our real property law, and from the notorious 
fact—notorious above all to legal men, and more espe- 
cially to chancery barristerse—that the state of the 
tenure in Great "Britain has been created moulded, 
and regulated by causes purely and essentially feudal,’ 

The remaining articles are on the “ Physical 
Features of South Africa,” “ Legends of the Mo- 
nastic Orders,” “ Chateaubriand’s Memoirs,” and 
“ Wordsworth’s Autobiographical Poem”—all ably 
written, but our space will not allow us to indulge 
in detailed description. 


We have seldom read a more vigorously written 
historical paper than the opening article in the 
EcLecTic Review, on the character and career 
of Cesar, whom Merivale, in his “ History of the 
Romans under the Empire,” defends and eulogizes, 
but who is denounced by the writer with unsparing 
severity. It is a very able and interesting article. 
“ The Pulpit, its Defects and Capabilities,” has for 
its text, what we fear must Se held to be a 
truth :— 

„That the pulpit has not that hold on the public 
mind which it once had, and that men are not so seriously 
affected by the great truths proclaimed from it as the 
once were. The sad reality, patent to all but the wil- 
fully unconvinced, is, that the weekly teachings from 
the Word of God do not produce that effect on the 

ople which, from the awful importance of their sub- 
foot. we might reasonably expect them to do.“ 

This state of things is attributed to, —Ist. 
The influence of the “weaker part of the 
religious literature of the day—those small periodi- 
calsin which the state of our churches is being 
perpetually canvassed, and by which an unwhole- 
some agitation and constant dissatisfaction are 
excited towards that among us which is invigorat- 
ing and elevating to the mind—in which not doo- 
trines alone, but the very phraseology in which 
they are expressed are 1 2nd. The 
frequency of the services in which ministers are 
required to engage, and which renders close study 
impossible. 3rd. The narrow range of subjects 
which they are allowed to discuss ; and, 4th, The 
„ pastoral habits common to the age,” as the mul- 

ifarious occupations on to the minister's 
primary duty, and the ambulatory dissipation” 
of pastoral visits. Some of the suggestions are 
valuable, and the whole is forcible, but is by no 
means exhaustive of the subject. Germania: its 
Courts, Camps, and People,” is a review of “a 
couple of volumes by a lady (the Baroness Blaze 
de Bury), who comes forth as the bold and un- 
compromising champion of all royalties and aris- 
tocracies, be they of the deepest dye of despotism, 
and flings down the gauntlet to revolutioniste of 
all classes and “The Manufacture of 
Sugar,” calls attention to Dr. Scoffern’s new 
process for refining sugar, and to the discreditable 
conduct of the Government in surreptitiously ob- 
taining a condemnation of it, and using its in- 
fluence to prevent the working of the pro- 
cess in the colonies. It is stated that in the 
manufacture of sugar in our colonies, as now 
carried on, Sp per cent. of the juice is totally 
lost, and in India a still larger quantity. Acetates 


of lead have been known to be the most effective 


| 


, 


| 


agent to — — the work of crystallization, but 


met — as been to afterwards abstract them 
„without spoili 


unds, to be detrimental 
The moral ngs of this great dis- 
covery are thus alluded to :— 


t eager fo fa foal eal cavers) the eate-engine be: 
of sugar is in anti-sla ; the ne 
comes the slave, and the dave % e — tn 
tendent of ite movements. At present, the demand far 
manual labour is #0 great and insatiable, that the most 
rigorous exertions of the slavers cannot pace with 
it. Relax this demand, do away with the immense drain 
upon manual exertion, and maltiply, notwithstanding, 
the produce three-fold, and where is slavery? It is, as 
far as sugar ia concerned, virtually abolished. Now is 
not this an object worth conten for? Apply the 
tent where you will, in the Bri colonies ot the 
est Indies, or in the slave districts of the United 
States, Spain, and perineal, the result is in kind the 


same, It differ in d . applied to the 
British l 2 it ter advan- 
tages, since in the inerease of quantity reduction of 


the price of re 
and resuscitates, at the same time, the ener es of a soil 
which formerly poured forth its wealth in abundance at 
our — The gain in this point of view is ours and the 
world's.“ 


“ A Fable for Oritios“ is a notice of a rhyming 
production, in the Hudibrastic style, on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and which appears 
to possess superior merit. The political article of 
the number is on “The Present Position and 
Policy of Austria,” in which the perfidious despot- 
ism and infatuation of that power, in — 
the — 1 — of Hu „ is ably exposed an 
vigorously denounced. It appears, however, to 
us, to be written in the spirit of the traditionary 
dogmas of diplomacy ; for, says the writer :— 

It called upon to advise, we should say—Trust not 
to those who maintain that England should abstain from 
taking any active part in — polities; for it is these 
very men who desire to act most, by enco 
others to act. With such advantages at her bre, 
is easy to judge what is the policy most sulted to the 
dignity and the interests of England—-whether to wrap 
herself in an ill-ealculated egotism, all in- 
fluence to those who, well aware that Europe never 
tranquilly submit to despotism so long as there is one 
country great in the enjoyment of , consider their 
task unaccomplished unt — shall have ruined Eng- 
land—or whether the policy of this country engages her 
to occupy the position which is her due, of protecti 
her own interests by protecting the cause of ration 
liberty. To occupy such 4 position, England requires 
no propaganda—still less any — 4 no- 
thing more ig necessary than, either to impose the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention upon all, or not to remain the 
only Power devoid of influence on the destinies of 
Europe. In the face of this permanent in- 
tervention, exercised by the absolute Powers, what is 
the duty of those Governments which have the happiness 
to watch over and protect the Interests of powerful and 
free 1 *. to — — the rx wa 
possess, passively to await the pr ee 
or to exercise it in favour of the principle they represent, 
that spirit of order which alone pro permanence— 
order based upon liberty? France, wavering between 
two extreme principles, is inca for the moment eof 
exercising an influence 6 of Europe; it 
therefore devolves upon England, who, by her power, 
and by the happy use which she makes of „le its 
most worthy representative, to watch over the interests 
of that principle which has rendered her great and 
prosperous.’ 


The remaining papers are a view of Words- 
worth’s “ Prelude,” the “ Memorials of Theophilus 
Trinal,” and Hävernick : Introduction to the 
Pentateuch.” 

The editor of the ART JOURNAL “ reports pro- 

ress” in relation to continental preparations for 

e great Exhibition. Actual experience,” he 
says, “and very careful examination, have much 
contributed to withdraw from us all apprehension 
that the contest can be injurious to British in- 


terests.” The English manufacturer who declines 
entering on the contest from fear of nem worsted, 


is, to say the least, labouring under a : 
The details of his tour are very interesting, an 
suggestive also. The anfortunate Royal Com- 
m — wee cron acts he exercises censor- 
ship, are as plunging deeper 
— at every step they take. A fine bust of Jenny 
Lind, Wilkie’s “Peep O Day Boy's Cabin,” and 
Wilson’s Hadrian's Villa,” are among the pic- 
torial embellishments of the number. 

We must postpone our notice of the remaining 
periodicals to next week. 


The Wes Missions in Jamaica and Honduras De- 
hi : illustrated by a * and Ucho- 
graph views. By the Rev. Parsx anom, twelve 
years a Missionary in Jamaica. London: Partridge 
and Oakey. 

Tus book answers correctly to its title: it is a history 
of Wesleyan missions in Jamaica. Other missions are 
barely alluded to. Those who are interested in tracing 
the rise and progress of particular stations will find here 
an ample collection of facts. To the Wesleyan com- 
munity this volume will be very valuable, as containing a 
consecutive account of their mission in this important 
island. We do not wish to say u word in disparegement 
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of Mr. Samuel’s work; but we have been unable to re- | 


press a quiet smile at the neat way in which he attributes 
to Wesleyaniem almost the sole honour of procuring the 
emancipation of the slaves. Honour bright all the 
world over, is our notion of things; and considering the 
rather timid and sometimes truckling policy of the Wes- 
leyan denomination, and the very spruce personal self- 
respect that made the Wesleyan missionaries pass by 
on the other side, while Knibb and others were running 
the risk of tar and feathers, a little less of didn't we 
play the organ well would have been more te our 
taste. But tastes differ. The lithograph views are free 
and spirited, and what is more, accurate. 

gt K ; and Infidelity; their Hist 
* — 4 — ey Mission” By 4 A. 45 

London: John Chapman. 


On this very important subject Mr. Langford has 
written vigorously and sometimes discerningly ; but we 
are far from thinking that he has gone over the whole 
breadth of the subject, or that he has laid open all the 
hidden causes of the scepticism of our times. Many far- 
reaching truths, many pregnant suggestions, are to be 
found throughout the volume, and render it worth the 
perusal of thoughtful Christian people. Its subject 
presses for consideration, and the author may be profitably 
heard concerning it. But while we agree with much that is 
said, and admire the clear, fluent, forcible style in which 
it is expressed, we consider that many portions of the 
work contain exaggerations and misstatements; and 
sometimes we find opinions which we hold to be entirely 
erroneous and noxious. Neither do we like the con- 
dent, self-complacent, dogmatic tone which pervades 
nearly the whole discussion. The inquiry into the his- 
tory of scepticism in various countries manifests much 
research and discrimination. The following chapters 
assign its causes as follows:—The declension of the 
churches from their ideal—bibliolatry—law-church esta- 
blishments—sectarianism—and the antagonism of reli- 
gious teachers to philosophy and science. The suggested 
cures are presentations of the obverse of these. Some 
hopeful thoughts are thrown out on the subject of the 
mission of scepticism. Our attachment to free thought 
and our sense of the need of a fresh consideration of 
the aspects of modern infidelity, incline us to con- 
sider attentively any work like the present: where 
cherished convictions will not permit us to approve, we 
are glad to get atthe views and conclusions of all sincere 
men whose point of observation is different from our 
own. If we are right in supposing that we recognise 
in Mr, Langford one who is not ashamed to write himself 
elsewhere Chairmaker,“ his book has the additional 
value, no inconsiderable one, of being founded on ob- 
servation, favoured by his position, ef the character and 
causes of the prevalent scepticism of the working-classes. 
It is dedicated to Mr. George Dawson, and confesses to 
the appropriation of much which he will detect ns his 
own. Guided by the clue thus supplied by the author 
himself, it is impossible not to observe the Dawson 
manner and tone, as well as colour of thought; we need 
not characterise them, and we need not hesitate to say 
we don’t like them. 


Cholera and its Cures an Historical Sketch. By J. 8. 
Busunan, M.D. London: Orr and Oo. 


Tuis publication is calculated to be extensively use- 
ful. The author, having been a close observer of the 
epidemic cholera during its two most remarkable out- 
breaks in this country, has furnished us with a mass of 
most valuable documents connected with its origin, 
progress, development, and methods of cure. 

After presenting us with an interesting historical 
sketch of the progress of the cholera in foreign lands to 
its invasion of our own shores, and detailing the 
opinions of eminent men, both of ancient and modern 
times, concerning its nature—the writer next proceeds 
to his great theme, the investigation of the causes or 
source of cholera. On this point we think he merits 
especial attention ;—for after a hasty notice of sundry 
„novel speculations” which have been broached,—such, 
for instance, as the hypothesis of electrical changes—of 
ozone—of certain peculiar conditions of the air, or 
water, &c., the truth or error of which, he says, remains 
to be decided,—he at once fixes upon one cause which, 
during the late epidemic, appears to have given inten- 
sity to the disease, and rendered it doubly fatal. In 
two successive chapters of great value, entitled The 
dwellings of the poor a source of Cholera,” and “ The 
sanitary conditions of London in 1832 and 1848,” he 
has, we think, succeeded in establishing the relation 

between defective sanitary regulations and the spread of 
typhus and cholera, beyond all reasonable doubt. In- 
deed the mass of evidence he has collected in proof of 
this, though sickening and revolting in the extreme, is 
perfectly irresistible and overwhelming. We therefore 
earnestly recommend a careful perusal of this part of 
the work, in order that it may be clearly seen and felt 
how much our security and exemption from the power 
of these frightful maladies are made to depend upon the 
vigour and promptitude of our sanitary reformation. 
We give an extract or two in confirmation of this 
remark ;— 


In the middle of August, 1849, Mr. Murray, the 
registrar for the Hackney-road district of Bethnal-green, 
wade the following report to the registrar-general, 


The 12th, 13th, and 14th of August will long be remem- 
bered in this neighbourhood; the hurried passing and 
re-passing of messengers, and the wailing of relatives, 
filled the streets with confusion and woe, and im- 

essed on all a deep sense of an awful calamity. 

he deaths chiefly happened in a s of about four 
hundred yards by one hundred and fifty. This space 
includes the Nichol-streets, Half, Old, and New, 
Nichol's row, Turville-street, and the courts, &c., con- 
nected with them.’ With very great interest did we 
turn to Dr. Gavin's account of lar streets, to see 
in what sani condition these death-struck spots were 
when he visited them in his ramb The cholera had 
not then broken out. His mind could have been biassed 
i no 1 udices. The following is the account he gives 
of Half Nichol-street: ‘On the surface of this street 
were bountifully strewn all kinds of dust, dirt, refuse, 
and garbage. It is not cleansed more than once in three 
weeks or a month; and though cleansed (nominally) 
only last week, it was as filthy and dirty as if apparently 
it had not been cleansed for months. The inhabitants, 
in order to get rid of their refuse, solid as well as fiuid, 
are compelled to throw it on the streets, there to putrefy 
and be mixed up with the mud. In consequence of the 
free exposure of the animal and vegetable remains, in a 
pasty state, to the sun, the muddy compost becomes 
most offensive to the smell, and a constant cause of dis- 
ease and death to the inhabitants. Invariably wherever 
such filthy streets are found, 20 likewise are fever and 
other zymotic diseases. Loud complaints were made to 
me, that the only way of getting rid of the refuse was to 
throw it on the streets, as the dustmen would not take 
it away unless paid for so doing. The inhabitants of this 
street complained bitterly that ‘the people in it never 
died a natural death, but were murdered by the fever.’ 
In the back yard of No. 21, in this street, the soakage 
from the ne —＋ privies bad permeated through 
the walls, infiltrated them, and spread itself over the 
yard, when the offensive soil was covered over, and, asit 
were, dammed up by collections of dust, cinders, and 
refuse. The poor-rate collector complained of this place 
as a great nuisance.’—In Nos. 6, 9, 12, 16, 21, and 22, of 
this street, eight deaths occurred during the 12th, 13th, 
and 14th of August. The same street in which the un- 
fortunates who dwelt in it complained in 1848, that its 
inhabitants ‘never died a natural death, but were 
murdered by the fever,’ was the same street which formed 
the scene of Mr. Murray's graphic sketch in 1849.—The 
same house, the walls of the back-yard of which Dr. 
Gavin said in 1848 were infiltrated by night-soil from 
the neighbouring privies, and the yard itself spread over 
with the same, only dammed in and covered by einders 
and refuse—this same house, No. 21, was one of the 
earliest visited by cholera in 1849. During the progress 
of the cholera, death, induced by that disease, entered 
two-thirds of the houses in Half Nichol-street; more 
than half the houses in Turville-street ; nearly half those 
in New Nichol-street ; and more than a third of those in 
Old Nichol-street. ‘The moral bearings of the ques- 
tion are,’ says Dr. Gavin, too vast to enter on!“ 


The following is an extract from the Report of the 


Sanitary Commission :— 


Having consulted in relation to the rise and spread 
of cholera, the experience obtained in the most severely- 
visited districts in the metropolis, and also the most 
authentic records of the experience in the — 
towns in Great Britain and in Europe, we find in rela- 
tion to this disease ;—that amidst the town populations 
the cholera visits with more severity the same classes of 
persons and the same places, and is governed by nearly 
the same circumstances, as typhus.—That it has been 
proved by experience that those circumstances are gene- 
rally removable by proper sanitary arrangements, and that 
typhus is, to a great extent, — 7 and we have 
every reason to believe that the spread of cholera is pre- 
ventible by the like means, namely, by general and com- 
bined sanitary arrangements. That these arrangements, 
instead of being incidental and collateral to other 
measures, are paramount and principal, and effective, 
— — against cholera, but also against other epi- 

emics.” 


The author next proceeds to speak of “ Proposed 
Cures for Cholera —but upon this head we must be 
brief ;—suffice it to say, that reviewing the results of 
the treatment employed by a vast majority of prac- 
titioners, he has been forced to draw the painfal con- 
clusion, ‘‘ That the means generally adopted have done 
but little to diminish its mortality.“ He therefore de- 
votes a chapter to the Saline Treatment,”—in which 
he dilates on the success which has attended its employ- 
ment in various public institutions—and records his own 
opinion, that to Dr. Stevens we are indebted for a 
method of treatment by which the mortality from cholera 
was reduced to above five per cent. of the cases in which 
that method was employed, —and that “ cholera may 
thus be shorn of its terrors, and subdued within the 
grasp of science.” 

We conclude by remarking, that the work contains 
several useful tables, illustrating many important points 
in the history of the epidemic. 


The Task of the Age: an Enquiry into the Condition 
of the Working Classes, and the Means of their Moral 
and Social Elevation. By D. G. Painz. London: 
Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster-row.— Many per- 
sons will be able to spare money and time for this useful 
and suggestive little volume, to whom other larger and 
profounder works on the same subject are inaccessible, 
Many of Mr. Paine’s remarks are forcible and true. The 
two last chapters, on the press, and the measure of suc- 
cess to be anticipated, are healthy and vigorous in their 
tone. We strongly urge on all concerned the following 
remark :—* The literary utterers of contaminated wares 
have no dread of the rivalry of the Tract Society, and so 
long as the yearnings of the people are for the spiced 
articles which now engross their taste, they will be cor- 
rupted by an endless supply of low, cheap, gaudy, en- 
venomed literature, unless we succeed in providing for 
them that which, while harmless in tendency, shall 


equally interest and amuse them.”—— The Ilustrated 
Manual of Geography, Physical and Political. By 
Epwarp Farr, F.8.A. London: A. Hall and Co., 
Paternoster-row.—This is a bandsome looking school- 
book, with many good woodcut illustrations; but the 
most worthless manual of geography conceivable. Every 
chapter is deficient in important information respecting 
the physical and political condition of the countries de- 
scribed, and there are no maps. Though the book is dated 
„May, 1860,” the author's System of the Universe” 
excludes Neptune and the several small planets recently 
discovered. His chapter on Great Britain omits all 
mention of Wales—does not give the name of a single 
mountain—makes no reference to Oxford or Cambridge 
—and yet gives an account of John Knoz’s house in 
Edinburgh, and names the University of Edinburgh, 
though silent as to the existence of all others. This is 
a sample of the execution of the whole.——A Com- 
pendium of Modern Geography. Ninth edition ; greatly 
enlarged. To which are now added, The Geography 
of Palestine, Outlines of Mathematical Geography, 
Astronomy, and Physical Geography. With Eleven 
Maps. By Rev. A.Stewarr. Edinburgh: Oliver and 
Boyd.—This has long and deservedly been a favourite 
and widely-used school-book. It was much in advance 
of all similar works for many years, and the publishers 
are determined that it shall maintain its high reputation. 
Its information is brought down to the most recent 
geographical and territorial changes; its maps are good, 
and contain the latest discoveries; and upwards of a 
hundred pages are added to this edition, chiefly on 
Physical Geography, illustrated by a most admirable 
coloured physical chart of the globe, by the celebrated 
Johnstons. The work will more than maintain its place 
as a most comprehensive, well-arranged, satisfactory 
class-book.——An Introductory Treatise on Mensuration, 
in Theory and Practice. By J. R. Younc. London: 
Simms and M‘Intyre.—The principal features are a full 
and complete discussion of the various subjects, abun- 
dance of practical examples, and the following matters 
unusual in such introductory works—short sections on 
Logarithms and Plane Trigonometry, tables in con- 
nexion with them, and tables of Natural Sines and Tan- 
gents to five places of decimals. It is a very complete, 
accurate, and perspicuous work ; excellently adapted 
to the use of schools.——History of Alexander the 
Great, By Jacos Annorr. London: Simms and 
M‘Intyre.— We welcome another of these cheap 
reprints of Jacob Abbott’s delightful histories. The 
story of Alexander is finely and effectively told, and 
leaves the right moral impression. The Sailor's 
Hymn Book. Third edition, enlarged. London: Ward 
and Co.—Compiled under the direction of the British 
and Foreign Sailor’s Society; and apparently selected 
with taste and judgment, as to the majority of the com- 
positions.——-The Law of Kindness. By the Rev. T. 
Pyng, A.M. London: Gilpin.—A small work on a 
great subject. The spirit of Christian suavity breathes 
throughout its pages. It is a very suitable book fora 
present to those who may be imperfectly acquaiated with 
the principle it seeks to develop and enforce.—— The 
Church in Danger. By Veritas, London: John 
Chapman. —— Spiritual Blessings ; a Discourse on 
Personal Election and Divine Sovereignty. With an 
Appendix. By the late Rev. J. Fietcuer, D. D. Fifth 
edition. London: John Snow.——The Mosaic Sabbath; 
or, an Inquiry into the Supposed Present Obligation of 
the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. By a Lar- 
man. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Prorectionist Por BALLoons.—At the annual 
meeting of the Somersetshire County Protectionist 
and Conservative Association, last week, Mr. W. 
Miles and Sir Alexander Hood sent up some political 
balloons of discovery for their party. Mr. Miles 
recalled the words of his lameneed friend Lord 
George Bentinck, addressed to him a year after the 
passing of the act abolishing 15 duties: He 
stated what he supposed to the hopelessness of 
again looking forward to a return of protective 
pkg Ot a, 

rt which, after a apsed, import-duties 
or the sake of a revenue would gain throughout the 
country, would be v 2 Mr. Miles asked 
his farmer hearers to look the thing in the face for a 
moment, and see, for instance, what 6s. duty on 
wheat would do: a move must be made in Parlia- 
ment next year of some kind or other; and if he 
saw no power of regaining protection, he was for 
gaining, as well as they could, reduction of taxa- 
tion. His own opinion, however, was put forward 
without any consultation with Lord Stanley. Sir 
Alexander Hood admitted that what the landlord is 
losing the manufacturer is gaining in diminution of 
pauperism and crime. He advised them to attack 
the Ministry in a vulnerable point, by requiring a 
reduction of their salaries and those of their 
ambassadors. Several speakers advised exclusive 
dealing with towns which return Protectionist 
members. Votes of confidence in the members 
present—Mr, Miles, Sir A, Hood, and Mr, Moody, 


were passed. 
Be not affronted at a jest. If one throw salt at 
thee thou wilt receive no harm, unless thou hast sore 


8, 
What is it that most bothers a cabinet-maker ? 


Putting a leg to the multipligation table, 
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«LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Forms or Satvration.—We may search through 
the whole map—we may follow the history of human 
speech from Adam's first aleph, beth, ab, to the last 
number of the Fonetic Nuz—for it is now dead—we 
ma n the Cuneiſorm inscriptions, and learn 
to be as fluent in Zeud as Borrow can patter Zincali; 
but it will be impossible to find anything finer, 

than John Bull’s How are you? and How do 
youdo? They are the 1 ‘and Abyla of saluta- 
tion. The How do you do? is sufficient to aceount 
for Trafi „ Waterloo, steam e, railway, 
Exeter Hall, Times newspaper, itself; and if 
Thomson had known what he was about, he, living 
before the abolition of the Navigation Laws, and the 
colonies was dreamt of, would unquestionably have 
made How do you do“ the chorus or burthen of 
Rule Britannia. To do! Surely this contains the 
whole essence of erTS existence, national or 
individual. Todo! It is the Law and the Prophets, 
the theorick and practick, the whole contexture of 
life. And this doing is so universal among us, it is 
such a completely recognised and accepted fact, that 
we do not ask a man, as the dreaming, pipe-com- 
pelling, beer-bemused Germans do, was machst 
du?“ what dost thou? but only how you do it? 
Do you must; there is no question about that. The 
only thing to know is to know how you do it. 
Again, let us think, for a moment, upon the value 
and extent of the sister- phrase, How are you? 
Observe the wonderful practicality of it, so closely 
united with the widest universality. It comes to 
the point at once, straight as a dart; and yet, if 
you take the trouble to follow it out a little, 
whither does it not lead you? How are you 
is indeed the question. All knowledge and 
science, all reason, thought, imagination, is 
nothing else but the effort of the blinded 
1 feeling about the walls of his cavern ; 
all merely a struggling to find out this and no 
other thing; namely, how we are. Perhaps, when 
a few more hundred years have carried us a few 
steps further onward towards pure intelligence, men 
will cast aside their lumbering tools of dialectics— 
their syllogisms, their illustrations, their definitions, 
the rubbish of the schools, the rags and tatters,” 
as Milton calls them, dropped from the overworn 
shoulders of Time’’—and formalize all their inquiries, 
metaphysical, political, physiological, in this one 
comprehensive question, How are we?“ Happy if 
the advance of knowledge in that twenty-ninth or 
thirtieth century shall enable its Brougham or 
Whewell to ans wer,“ Pretty well,Ithank you. A man 
were owl-blind, we think, who in the Hoo’s a’ wi’ 
ye?’ of the kindly Scot, could not perceive the mix- 
ture of national pawkiness with hospitable cordiality. 
One tes in the mind's eye the canny chield, who 
would invite you to dinner three days in the week, 
but who would look twice at your bill before he dis- 
counted it. Just as complete as the Irish peasant’s 
„Long life to your honour—may you make your 
bed in glory!“ wherein is plainly reflected the vio- 
lent iol exaggerated enthusiasm of the inborn cha- 
racter, the common phrase of their everyday life 


being a better warrant of their oriental origin than 
any Ogham chronicles, or agri somnia of their addle- 
pated Vallanceys. In this little phrase we find en- 


grossed, so that he who runs may read, the very 
essence of a people endowed with a peculiar vivacity 
and impressionableness of feeling, and which has 
been long modified by a religion addressing itself 
rather to the senses and fancy than to the reason. 
But this is not the time for being hard upon the 
Pope.— Quarterly Review. 

Beooars Id Amenica.—In this part of the world, 
although we have once seen a woman ploaghing, 
once found a party of girls making hay with the men 
of the family, and occasionally observed women 
hoeing potatoes or corn, we have never yet seen a 
sight very common in the fields of the Old World— 
we have never yet met a “~~ gleaner. Probably 
this is not entirely owing to prosperous state of 
the country, for there are many poor among us. 
“The ye have with you always, and whensoever 
ye ye may do them good.“ In the large towns, 
who has not seen the wretched creatures who pick 
up the filthy rags from the rubbish and mud of the 
streets? Where human beings can earn a livelihood 
in this way in the cities, gleaning in the fields of the 
country ought not to surprise one. Even about our 

there are not only many in want, a 
num su by the public, but there are 
usually o also who may be called regular 

ars; men, and women, and children, who had 
rather beg than work. Let not the accusation be 
thought a harsh one. There are, even in our small 
rural communities, fathers and mothers who teach 
their children to beg; alas! who deliberately en- 
courage their children in thieving and lying, and vice 
of the foulest kinds. Where such things exist, it 
cannot be the great prosperity of the country which 
keeps the gleaner from following in the reaper's 
steps. Probably there are several reasons why 
gleaning is not practised here. Food is comparatively 
cheap ; our paupers are well-fed, and those who ask 
for food are freely supplied by private charity. 
Wheat-bread and meat, and butter and sugar, and 
tea and coffee, are looked upon as necessaries, openly 
asked for by the applicant, and freely bestowed by 
the giver.— Miss Cooper's Rural Hours. 


Intolerance —being irreligious for the sake of reli- 
gion, and hating our iellow-creatures, out of pretended 
ove to their Creator. 
A lady of rank complaining that her husband was 
dead to fashionable amusements, he replied, ‘‘ But then, 
my dear, you make me alive to the expense.” 


GLEANINGS. 


Wantep to Know.—If steam-ships are used in 
navigating the ses of troubles.’ If ships in stays 


of interment being cheap that so many are buried “ in 
oblivion.” Whether the sun shone during the “ dark 
ages. Whether the “ tale“ which the ghost of Ham- 
let's father could unfold, was founded on fact. The 
elevation of the pinnacle of fame above the ocean. 
The extreme length of the “Long Parliament.” If 
hydropathic treatment would be likely to cure the 
“eruptions” of Mount Etna. 

if he 


A dandy is a chap that would be a lad 
could; but as he can't, does all he can to show the world 
that he is not a man. 


At a debating meeting in Indiana, one of the 
speakers made the following practical comparison: 
“A smoky chimney is no more to be com to a 
scolding wife than a little nigger to a dark night.“ 


What is system?“ asked a young lady of a man 
of letters. “It is,“ replied the scholar, “a faggot of 
ideas, well arranged, and neatly bound together. 


In the late address of the Roman Catholic bisho 
to the people of Ireland, the late Synod is called the 
most solemn and important assembly that has been held 
by the Irish church since the days of her glorious Ae 

„St. Patrick.” We (7imes) had not the advantage of 
knowing, until this occasion, that St. Patrick was one of 
the Apostles. In another part of the Synodical Address 
(p. 15) we observe that these Hibernian prelates speak 
of “the precincts of the domestic circle where nothing 
undefiled should be permitted to enter.“ 


The Sacramento Transcript gives an instance of 
Californian precocity,—the writer, we imagine, is the 
imp“ left alone. It is hoped the readers of the 
Transcript will excuse the appearance of the paper this 
morning, as the editors have gone up the river with the 
city fathers, on a pleasure excursion—the pressman has 
got the diarrha@a—the foreman kept blue Monday” 
—— the roller-boy attended the bull-fight last 
n 8 * 

The Plymouth Journal says that the following lines 
have been penned for the epitaph of a young Methodist 
recently deceased :— 

„Od, snatched away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no Conference tomb, 
But on thy tarf shall roses rear 

Their leaves the earliest of the year, 

And the wild eyprese wave in tender gloom.” 
Does the Plymouth Journal need to be informed that 
this is the opening verse of one of Byron’s Hebrew 
melodies, with no other change but the word Conference 


for ponderous !— Leader 
The New Englander commences an article, Give 
oy, good reader! We have heard Jenny Lind! 


us 
And not only heard, but seen her; basked in the sun- 
light of her joyous smile, been ravished by her transcen- 
dent melody, feasted to satiety upon the wholesomeness 
of her pure presence; have clapped, shouted, swung our 
hats, waved our handkerchiefs, to her honour; in short, 
been transported, excited, darried away, lost to ourselves, 
with a generous enthusiasm towards the pale Swede! 
All this have we enjoyed and done since we last con- 
versed with you! Give us joy!" 


“Hip, hip, huzrah! — Originally a war cry, 
adopted by the stormers of a German town, wherein a 
great many Jews had taken their refuge. The place 
being sacked, they were all put to the eword, under the 
shouts of, Hi yma est perdita / From the first letter 
of those words (H. e. p.) an exclamation was contrived. 
We little think, when the wine sparkles in the cup, and 
— oe toasts are applauded by our Hip, hip, 
hurrah!” that we record the fall of Jerusalem, and the 
cruelty of Christians against the chosen people of God. 
Notes and Quer ie“. 


POETRY. 


THE SLAVE’S DREAM, 


He saw once more his dark-eye’d queen 
stand ; 


Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright fl. mingoes flew ; 
From morn tili night he followed their flight 
Ober the plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till de saw the roofs of the Caffer huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he beard the lion roar, 
And the by @na scream, 
And the river-horse as he crushed the reeds 
In — roll of d 
And it „Uke a r rums, 
Through the triumph of bis dream. 


‘Lhe forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty; 


That he started in his sleep and smiled , 
At their tempestuous gice. 


He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of dey i 

For death had illumined the land of sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay, 


A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


are addicted to“ tight lacing.“ If it is owing to the rate | Com 


BIRTH. 
October 29, at Preston-hall, Kent, the wife of Epwarp L. 
Brrrs, of a son. 
October 30, the wife of the Rev. J.C. Hanno, of Camden 
Town, of a son, 
October 30, the wife of Mr. Natmantat Cnvsstr, of 4, 
mercial- ter. 


, the wife of Mr. 


ARRIAGES. 

October 29, at St. Peter's Church, Dublin, the Earl of Covr- 
Town to Doma, youngest daughter of the late Chief Justice 
PENNEPATHER. 

October 22, at Belvoir-street Chapel, Leicester, by the Rev. 
J. P. Mursell, Mr. Cuancas Srrrrianovesr to Bersy, third and 


7 — Saou ee the late Mr. R. Witimore, farmer 
1 22, at the General — 28 5 Ww ae, 
at . 4 — — 
borough, Mr. WILLIAM CarTLipesr to Miss Sanam CasTLepine, 
both of Whatton. 
October 23, at Plaistow, by the Rev. J. Cur Mr. WILLIAM 
Evax Frans, of Fench treet and Nor 11 
eldest hier of T. Ropents, Eeq., of Plaistow, Eee. 

October 39, in the Independent l, Kelvedon, by the Rev. 
8. Cansby, Mr. Ricwarp Orton, of Oswestry, to Miss Sorpnta 
Susan Consras.e, of Kelvedon, 

October 29, at Winterton, Norfolk, by the Rev. J. Nelson, 
rector of the same place, and father of the bride, WItTiax 
Bons Hume, second son of Joseph Hume, Eeq., M. P., to 
ELIZA G. NELSON, 

October 31, at St. George's, Hanover square, by the father of 
the — — RICHARD STEPHENS, „ late of Merton 
College, t ton of the Rev. R. Stephen, vicar of Beigrave, 
Leicestershire, to Huwntetta Mania, only daughter of the 
Right Hon. Sir H. Portinosnr, Grand Oross of the Back. Gover- 


nor of Madras. 
October 31, at the Independent ** Chesterfield, by the 
Rev. 4 * Jou VeRnon, Achover, to Miss CAR 
LOTTS Mon, ingerworth. 

November 2, at North Cray, Kent, by the Rev. 8. Holmes, 
Joun Sims Reeves, Eeq., the eminent English tenor, to Cuar- 
Lorre Emma Luoomese, the celebrated soprano, oldest daughter 
of Mr, T. Lucombe, formerly librarian, of Brighton. 

November 2, at the Congregatioval Chapel,“ Hungerford, 
Berks, by the Rev. J. Williams, Mr. Hannay Susturros, of 
Wallingford, to Sana, only daughter of the Rev. R. Frost, of 


Hungerford. 
DEATHS, 
October 16, fell at Kalervi, whilet leading a charge at the 


head of his brigade of light cavalry, Brigadier-General EaARnpiar 
Witmor, k.. V., &e., of the Austrian 87 old and dis- 
a officer, and formerly a Major in her Majesty's 
service. 


October 21, at his residence, Rose-bank, Hanwell, Middlesex, 
aged 81, Tuomas Huma, Eeq., M.D. Oxon, physician to the Duke 

Wellington in Portugal. 

October 23, suddenly, at Ringwood, Hants, aged 49, Cano.ing, 
daughter of the late A. Cantaa, Esq. 

October 30, at Hull, aged 40 years, Sorma, the wife of Mr. 
- Mecoitt, and only surviving daughter of the late Rev. E. 

are. 

November 4, Emma, the wife of J. Fannrwas, Esq., of Fen- 
D * Wharf, and King’s-road, Clapham Park 


ovember 4, of umonia, aged 1 years and 9 months 
EmMA ALDRIDGE, second daughter of Mr. G. Dowman, o 
Southampton, 


— 


MONEY MARKET AND COMMER- 
CIAL INTELLICENCE. 


CITY, Tugspay Evanina. 

Notwithstanding the receipt of some inauspicious 
intelligence concerning the affairs of Hesse, and 
the diligence of certain speculators in endeavouring 
to fabricate a panic, the English Market has con- 
siderably improved, both in stability and in price, 
since we last wrote. The news of the inyasion of 
Hesse by the Austrians and Bavarians has pro- 
duced no adverse effect, the advices from Berlin 
and Vienna being considered favourable to a peace- 
ful solution of the entire German question. The 
total improvement since our last has been j per 
cent. in Consols, f in the Three-and-a-Quarter per 
Cents., 2s. in Exchequer Bills, and a similar pro- 
portion in other securities. 
Wed, Thurs. Friday. 


3 per Ct. Cons. 7 . 
Cons. for Acct. 96; 7 
Sper Ot. Red.] 96 954 6 


Tues, 


71 2 


E 7 
India Stock 270 
= SSR ; 42 
: * —— 68 80 . ax 
Long Anoult..| ii |7 19-16) 1 i 


In the Foreign Market business has been stea- 
dier. News from Mexico is anticipated now with 
interest, but the general ex is that the 
scheme of the Finance Minister will be 7 by 
the Con Mexican has been done at 32, Pe- 
ruvian Deferred 36%, Portuguese 88, Russian 97, 
and Spanish Actives at 183. Austrian Credit 
appears to be getting lower and lower. A letter 
from Galats to a house in the City, says:“! Don’t 
send us any bills upon Austrian houses; they are 
useless; no one take them.” Such is the 
credit and commerce of the Austrian empire, which 
yet has thought of going to war with Prussia! 

me Seg, Mae en set ie aR 
tem epression our * 
has 2 A very fair amount of 
has since been done with advancing The 
traffic returns for the week are i y favour- 
able, exhibiting an increase over ag gece 
week of last year of no less than in the 

amount received. The amount of calls 

for the present month is £363,334, or about half 
of the amount which fell due last November. The 
meetings held during the week have been com- 
tively uninteresting. ‘The Great Indian Pen- 
ula Railway is being with, and the 
portion of the line between Bombay and Tannah 
will be first contracted for. It is stated that eco- 
nomy of expenditure will be kept in view by the 
directors, and that it will be secured also by the 
control exercised through the East India Board. 
We see also that a station is to be made at Kilburn 


Epe Monconfornrist. 


— 


— S 


[NovEmizn 6, 


„ 


9929085 


by the London and North-Western Company eo 
soon as the new route by the East and West ndia 
Dock Railway from Chalk Farm to the Blackwall 
Railway shall have been completed. 
Accounts from New York by the last steamer 
mention a further arrival of gold dust to the 
amount of £500,000, and confirm previous state- 
ments in regard to the yield of the new “ diggings.” 
A run had occurred upon the banking-houses at 
San Francisco, which had grown into a panic, and 
had caused the stoppage of four firms, names 
being Henry M. „Simmons, Hatchinson, 
and Co., Henry Howison, and Farley, Johnson, 
and Co. The first of these is described as one of 
the oldest” of the San Francisco bankers. Other 
houses were run u e to a considerable 
amount, but they had stood their ground, and at 
the departure of the steamer the rush was sub- 
siding. 
Trade in the provinces is in a generally pros- 
condition, to which, however, the Iron 
rade is an exception. A journal published in 
the iron districts thus describes the state of things: 
here are no prices: it is useless any longer to 
eonceal the fact—the iron trade is in a most de- 
4 state the work of ruin has been going on 
or months to an extent not hitherto dreamt of. 
The Welsh masters will go on producing until a 
sterner power compel them to hold their hand. 
The mischief already done in Scotland is so great 
that the final catastrophe cannot be far distant; 


such is the te condition of the iron trade 
that it is searcely possible to predict what disasters 
are at hand.” 

The Corn Market yesterday was firm at previous 


rates. 
PRICES OF STOCKS. 
he The highest prices are given. 
BRITISH. : Price. PORRIGN. Price. 
= | 
Consoles Brasil seer ee eee eee 5 
Do. Account „ 97 Equador 3 
Cent. Reduced 11 cent 89 
.. . „ 0 000000 1 French per cent —_ 
Anaui 9000 10 Gramada..........| 8 
Btoek....++..| @ Mexican pr. et. new 31 
India Stock rn 269 P „„ 
Exchequer Bill— Russian 
June Dre 70 pm. 5 percent 18 
India Bond 88 pm. itto 3 per cent 7 
covece | 


THE GAZETTE. 
Friday, Nov. I. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


er Act Tth and 8th Victoria, ca 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 26th day of Oct., 1 


Bio. 

Iso DEPARTMENT. 2 
Notes iseued 5 5 26 29,406,655 Government Debt.. 11 £15,100 
Other Securities .. 8282 
Gold Coin & Bullion 15,360,888 
eech 45,667 


seer 
— — — — 


429, 406,555 


4 29,406,555 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


2 
, 14 Seeuri- 
trey E 
ublic — — | — eight An- 
Savings’ 2 — ag 10,866,740 
Commis- Nettes 855 
of Na Gold aud Silver Col 567,114 
and 
unte) W 054,008 
Other Deposits .... 411 
Beven-day and other lt 
ee eee ee ewer 1,396,006 
£35, 249,610 £35,249,610 


Dated the 3let of 1850. 
, oy * Maenam, Chief Cashier. 


err 


marriages, pursuant to am act 
„ 0. 88 — 


* 


Merton 


18, December 13: 
ollams, Commercial! Sale ) 
builder — 


San, Trowas, 
Wands and York 
ber 8, December 18. — rag he ag and Prichard, 


November 12, December 
and Walker, Lincoln’s-ino- 
fields ; and and Housemen, Brighton. 
Wann, Sanum At rund, Ty my Strand, 
— wlacturer, November 15, December 12: solicitors, 
Ders. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry. chambers. 


DIVIDENDS. 
W. Linley, Conisebrou 
die. ai ha: * gb, Yorkshire, sithe manufacturer, be- 


; ovember 16, or subsequent Saturday, at 

Mr. Freeman's, Sheffield—8. and J: Canppely Leeds, ear — 

Ware manufacturers, first div. of 3. 5d. and first div. of 2s. 3d. 
N 


eequemt Thursday, 


Bhore, J. Brewin, dgers, 
ls.; December 3, and four following days, at the Council 
bnemeld—J , Sheffield, printer, second div. of 


A.; November 16, or any vent Saturday, at F 
. Beas ite ten 
man’s, Sheffield—W 1 


ree- 
second div. 
„L. Bickley innkeeper, second 


Mr 
at Mr 


or any subsequent Saturday, at Mr. 
* illiams, Dudley, millers, first 


Clarke, Mitchel 
bankers, fourth div. of 6d., at the Three Crowns, Leicester, 
creditors whose names commence /rom A to F, November 18; 
G to O, November 19; P to Z, November 20; or any Thursday 
after November 20, at Mr. Christie's, ; Z 
Wallasea, Cheshire, landing-waiter, fourth div. of Is, No- | 
vember J, or any subsequeot Thursday, at Mr. Cazenove’s, Li- 
—G, Byford, Liverpool, wholesale grocer, second div. of | 
1-16th of a penny, and first and second divs. of 58. 3d., on new 
proofs; November 7, or any subsequent Thursday, at Mr. Caze- 
nove’s, Li I. Hind and R. Warbrick, Liverpool, cur- 
riers, second div, of le. 2d., and firat div. of 18. (on new proofs) ; 
November 7, or any subeequent Thursday, at Mr. a, 
Liverpool—J . Hilton, Croston, Lancashire, surgeon, final div. of 
4. 6d.; November 7, or any subsequent Thursday, at Mr. Caze- 
nove'e, Li —C, D. Johnson, Liverpool, er, first 
diy. of 124, 74d.; November 7, or any subsequent Thursday, at 
Mr. Cazenove’s, Liverpool. 
Tuesday, November 6. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

VIII An. James, Leckhampton, and Cheltenham, Gloucester- 

shire, maltster. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Fanncn, Atrurd, East Grinstead, Sussex, — November 
19, December 20: solicitors, Messrs. Palmer, France, and 
Pa , Bedford-row; aod Mr. Kell, Lewes, Sussex. 
CLARKE, JAMES, oid Broad-street, coal merchant, November 
„ December 20: solicitor, Mr. Lander, St. Mary-at-hill, 
Thames. street. 
Cores, WILLIAM, Milton-next-Gravesend, pastrycook, Nov. 


14, December 21; solicitors, Mesers. Wilkinson, Gurney, and 
Stevens, N as- . bard-street; and Mr. Shariand, 
Gravesend. 


Brapy, Canes, Rood-lane, Fenchurch-street, merchan 
November 22, December 20: solicitors, Messrs. Orowder an 
Maynard, Coleman-street. 
ny, Jonn, late of Luton and Dunstable, Bedfordshire, salt 
merchant, November 15, December 12: solicitors. Messers. Sole 
and Turner, Aldermanbury. 
Livassy, Jon», and Pimm, Joun, New Lenton, Nottingham- 
shire, lace-makers, November 15, December 13: solicitors, 
Messers. Percy and Smith, Nottingham. 
Reeves, Ropzsat Dutrrom, and Dawsor, Ricnarp Hu Dux, 
Liverpool, spirit dealers, November 19, December 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Yates, jan., Liverpool. 
TAYLor, WILLIAM, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, auctioneer, No- 
vember 14, December 13: solicitors, Messre. Loveland and 
Tweed, Lincoln’s-inn Fields; Messrs. Swann and Barnup, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and Mr. Joel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.* 
Oro, James, Leeds, woollendraper, November 19, De- 
cember 9: solicitor, Mr. Middleton, Leeds. 

Hootxx, ABRAHAM, Macolesfield, silk manufacturer, Novem- 
ber 15, December 6: solicitors, Mesers. Slater aad Heelis, Man- 


chester. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 
22 J., Glasgow, dealer in shares, November 11, Decem- 


DIVIDEX D6. 


E. P. Best, Crutebedfriars, and Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, wine 
third div. of d.; at Mr. Edwarda’s, Sambrook-court, 
street, on Saturday, November 9, and two following 
Satur H. C. Cawston, Temple-street, R d, grocer, 
— 4 2 N der 4 neat — Gataben 

street, on ay, Novem , wo ou ys 
“TT. Holland, Bury provision dealer, frst div. of 
Qs. Od. ; at r, any Tuesda -W. 
Hulme, Manchester, tailor, first div. of 78. 8d. ; at Mr. Hob- 
son’s, Manchester, an — mg Ellison, Poplar, builder, 
first div. of 26.; at Mr. Stansfeld’s, Basinghall-street, on Thurs- 
day, November 7, and three subsequent Thuredaye—J. Maberly, 
Bread-street, Cheapside, baker, fourth div. of 3d.; at Mr. Stans- 
feld’s, Basinghall-street, on PD 7, and three 
subsequent Thursdays—J.Chisbolm, Dorking, and Ludgate-hill, 
mer, first atv. of 6s. 84. (on separate estate); at Mr. Stane- 
8, all-street, on Thursday, November 7, and three 

uent 

shire, brick 


huredays—A. D. W. Des 
on Friday, November 8, or any subsequent Friday. 


Alford, Lincoln- 
maker, first div. of 4s, 6d.; at Mr. Carrick’s, Hall 


MARKETS, 


MARK LANE, Mownpar, Nov. 4. 


The show of English Wheat samples this morning was small, 
and the quality middling, but the whole was taken off by the 
millers at fully last Monday's prices. In foreign Wheat little 
doing, and the greater of the supply is being taken to 
granary. The arrival of foreign Flour was large; but the trade 
firm. Barley, unless 4 walting, —4 aie, Means folly os 
dear, but white Peas, owing to supply, y 
2s. cheaper. We had several cargoes of Irish Oats at marke 
but few from abroad; the sale was pretty good at prices eq 
to those of Monday last. Linseed Cakes ready sale. In Clover- 
seed hitherto there bas been little done. 


: Frida seer 


— 


Wannen OF THE 
Six WEEKS. 
Wheat 417. 4d, 
Barley. g 24 5 
once eh 16 10 
1 
4 
0 


BUTCHER'S MEAT, Smirurietp, Monday, Nov. 4. 


er 

this morning were seasonably extensi umber 

what deficient im 1 ey 44, » but some. 
at 


ery 
and late rates were with difficulty supported. 
slight increase in the numbers of Sheep. 
favourable state of the weather for s and 
gee and Leadenhall markets ee ee 

utton trade ruled excessively heavy, at y 

those obtained on this day se’nnight. Samael top 
for Downs was 4s. Bibs. Al the of Calves was 
com paratively the Veal trade ruled very at v 
stationary prices. Pigs were in good supply, and heavy inquiry, 
at our quotations. 


Price per stone of Abs. (sinking the offal). 
Beef 2s. e 64. co Be. 4. 
Mut ton 2 8 * 4 0 eee 0 +4 3 


HAD OF . ar — 
° eep. alves. 0 
842 „ 5,680 sere * 200 seee ee oh 
Mon ay ** 4,304 „% 28,080 118 1 „„ „„ 
Nuwoare and Lasern Mauxers, Monday, Nov. 4. 
Per 8 lbs. by the carcase. 


Winnt t AVERAGE FoR 
ocr. 26 


Wheat secccecceses B98, 9d, 
Barley See et ee — 0 
Oats eteresescesess 16 8 
Rye CCC Cee eee eee 6 
Beans 5353535 eeees 28 3 


Peas Tee .es ce 


{nferior Beef 1s.10d.to 2s. 8d. Int. Mutten 2s. 44. to 8. 6d. 
Middlingdo 2 4 % 2 6 | Mid.ditte.. 2 8, 8 32 
Primelarge 2 „ 3 0 | Prime ditto 3 4 6 
Primesmall 3 2 ..3 4 L e 4 f- 
Large Fork 3 © „ 3 6 mall Pork, 3 8 „4 2 
PROVISIONS, Lonpom, Monday. 
Business in the 


week was dull. The sales of Irish Butter 
were comparatively trifling, and prices nominal. The best 
foreign was rather cheaper, and not freely dealt in; middling 
and inferior kinds were more irish and Hambro 
singed Bacon met buyers to a limited extent only, at a decline of 
fully Ia. per owt. American steady. Of Hams and Lard nothing 
new to report. 


ENoLisn Borten Manet, Nov. 4.—Since our last, we 
have had a dull trade, and generally present a downward 
tendency. The best weekly Doreets are barely saleable at our. 
rent rates, while all other descriptions are Deg lected Fresh is 
also lower. x? fine weekly, 886. to per evt.; do., 
middling, 70s. to 80s.; Devon, bs. to 80s. ; Fresh, 8s. to lis. 
per dos. lbs. 

BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 
are from 644. to 74d. ; of household ditto, 5d. to 64d. per dibs. loaf. 


HOPS, Boroven, Monday, Nov. 4.—We have but little 
ment ef thoes . whieh 1 — — 9 prices 
ment e duty may be ex y. In we 
notice no alteration. 

Mid and East Rent 928, to 150s, 

Weald of Kent 788. to 90s, 

Bussex Pockets OSs, 78. 

’ * 

WOOL, Orry, Monday, Nov. 4.—The of Wool into 
London last week were small, comprising 41 bales from Ger- 
mauy, 941 from Turkey, 200 from r 
Good ‘Hope, and 73 from Spain. The market is rather g at 
present. 

LiverPoot, Nevember 2.—Seoteh.—There 

little doing in Laid Highland Wool, 
plaka that pean viens ae tee a. White 
quired for. Crossed and Cheviot Wool con 
neglected. 


Laid H 


f 
f 


3. 
Wool, per 24lbs. eeeeee * 
White land do seeeee see eeeeeeeee ll 
Laid Crossed do., unwashed.......... 10 
Do., do., washed. coce BA 
Laid Cheviot do., unwashed.......s«. ll 
Do. do. a 
White Cheviot do. do 27 
Import for the week 5 „* 528 bags. 
Previously this year II. I7s bags. 


Foreign.—There continues to be a good trade demand for our 
recent — — —— — 

mporu week.... „„ „„ „„ 

Previously this year 


TALLOW, Mownpay, Nov. 4.—Owing to the 
of Tallow from Russia, whieh have exceeded 1 
Monday last, and the consequent increase in the stock, whieh 
to-day 46,844 casks, our market is heavy 
considered about $4. per owt. lower. 
bee at 38s. 34. to 38s. 6d. owt. For 
to g is doing. Town Tallow is 38s 
net cash; . Ss, 20, 2d. Slbs. The 
St. Pe will now shortly close. Our 
present the ders firm, at 112 to 113 roubles for Ukraine, 

1850, 


SGG 8 


equal to nearly 40s. per owt. laid down bers. 
PARTIOULARS OF TALLOW. 
1846. | 1847. 14. 184. 


Stock this day... 
Price of T. C. 


Delivery last week . 
Do, from Ist June} 34, 
Arrived last week 28 } 8, 
Do. from let June 85 51,864] 76,7 
Price of Town ...| 528. 6d. | 486. 6d. | 76. 6d. 
POTATOES, Sovraw Warmes, Nov. 4.—The 
vals from Yorkshire and Sco not are 
demand, which is du 
maintained. 


gents, 70s. to 805. per ton; Linedinshire r 
erth and Montrose, 60s. to 65s.; Fife, 50s. to : Bhenish 
Whites, —s.to —s.; Wisbech and Cambridgeshire, 60s. to 65+. 
SEEDS, Lowpon, Monday.—The operations in the Seed mar- 
ket were altogether unimportant; prices of Linseed and Rape- 
seed remained precisely as before ; indeed, we are not aware of 
any change in any article, unless it be which could oer - 
tainly not be bought on so easy terms as on last. 


| 488. 3d..) 44s. 6d. 


arri- 
leet 


HAY MARKETS, Satuapay, Nov. 4. 
At per load of 36 trusses. 


BRITISH. Fonte. 
Wheat— 7 2. Wheat— * 
Essex, Suffolk, and Dantzig .. ..+.+.-. 40 to 48 
Kent, Red (new) 36 to 42 Anhalt and Marks. 38 .. 40 
Ditto White...... sf 48 Ditto White seen ee 87 * 41 
Line., Norfolk, and Pomeranian red... 38 .. 42 
Yorksh.Bed . 38 .. 88 | Rostock . 62... 44 
Northumber. anc Danis . 
Scotch, White. 83 .. 38 and „„ „ 3B 
Ditto Red.....-.. 34 * * 87 R — 
Devon, and Somer- ö bye „ 33... 38 
set., 6 66 %%% %% ™ P Odessa nee 54 * 42 
Ditto White 60 & ov ™ Mariano li Ber- 
BVO e 2 — * — 4 — deeeeeee 5 — 
Barle eeeeeeee ee ee ** ee even * * 
eee 4 . 26 B nt and French 35 5 40 
An 6 %% % % % Z‚⅝ e oo ™ el agg eeeeee — 5 — 
Malt, Ordinar econ 9% ones * 
Ale — 50 * 53 Egyptian......++« 25 ** 28 
Pose, Srey ee 4 * = err. 22... 25 
Ma e eeeeeeneaeeae * — 
White cccccccccee „ BD Wismar & Rostock. 19 .. 22 
Boller: *eeeeeee ee — * — Danish eeeeerevreeree 5 * = 
Beans, Large *eeeee s+ °° | See eee eee eee „* * * 
D. East Friesland .... 17 . . 19 
Harrow eeeeeceaeee 26 * 30 . * * „ 17 * 19 
Pigeon oc dee OO ** 32 ube * „ „ „ „„ „„ 17 ** 20 
Oatse— Peas, White ........ 24... 26 
Linc. & York. feed 14 .. 16 Boilers .....+..-. 26.. 3 
Do. Poland & Pot. 16 .. 18 | Beans, Horse........ 24 .. 28 
Berwick & Scotch. 16 * 19 Pigeon 26 * 30 
Scotch feed ...... 15... 17 Egyptian... „ 91... 2 
Irish feedandblack 13 .. 16 
Ditto Potato .... 16... 18 Groningen, Danish, 
Linseed, sowing.... 50 .. 58 Bremen, & Fries- 
Rapeseed, Essex, ne land, feed and bik. 13 .. 16 
£23 to £25 per last Do. thick and brew 17 .. 21 
Carraway Seed, Essex, new .. — Petersburg, 
26s. to 308. per cwt. rehangel, and 
Rape Cake, £4 106. to #5 rton Swedish ........ 15 .. 16 
Linseed, £9 158. to £10 Os, 1 — 
r 1,000 U.8 per 196 Ibs... 22 * * 24 | 
Flour, per sk. of 280 Ibs. Ham Se a? SS 
: 8 P 6 „% „ „% „% „„ 66 6666 2 ee 8 Dantzig and 21 * * 23 
Town 5 69 46%. 6 „ „6 N „ OP French, per 200 ibs, 28... BW 


Smithfield, | Cumberland. | Whitechapel. 
Meadow Hay ../ 55s, to 756. 508. to 75s. | 52s. to 73s. 
Clover Hay eee 60s. . 60s. Bis. 62s. bie. 
Straw..........| 2le. 256. | 248, 286, | 22s. 26s. 

OILS.—Linseed, per et., 83s. Od. to —s.0d.; Rapeseed, Eng- 
lish refined, 37s. Od. to —s.; brown, 388. ; Galli . per tun, 
£44; Spanish, £42; Sperm £82 to £54, £83 ; Soutb 
Sea, £33 Os. to £35; pale, £38 Os. to £—0s.; do. 
coloured, E; Cod, £35 to £—; Cocoa Nut, per ton, £38 to 
£40; Palm, £32, 

HIDES, LaapenwaLL.—Market hides, 561d. * 
1d. per Ib.; ditto, — 1. lad, to why * 
8ul to ‘ tho, * ; ditto, * 
to W.. 24. te „ Gitto, 96Ib. to eit. to d.; ditto, 
load. to 11 Mb. —d. to 4d. ; cach, is. 94, v0 Be, 64. ; 
Horse hides, 6s, 6d, to 7s, 
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COLONIAL MARK BTS—Taesday Evening. 
—There has sot been much animation in the demand 
T wales, both in the West Iadla market and at 


C 693 bhda. West India 

va 

a Pod e 

1 parcel teeing eee wo brought 
bags about found du : brown to 

3,350 "6a. ote, 6: whit, a7 70 . 6a M. 


at 54. 
port 
taken in at 
St Domingo, at 48s. . owt, Of the ake caved 
40s. to 49s. 6d. for Privately, 1,200 bags native 
Ceylon are reported at per 
ADVERTISEMENT S$. 


N 


ey; 


most y 


forms for Condidates, and every 
on — day, from 10 till 4, Subscriptions 
DAVID WILLIAMS WIRE, 


THOS. W. AVELING a7 meres 
JO HENRY CUZ 8a tary. 
Life Subscriptions, £5 5. Annual Subscriptions, 10s, 6d 
The votes increase in proportion to the Subscription. 
Office, 32, Poultry. 


— 


On Wednesday next, price 6d. 
O POPERY: A Discourse in reference to 
the recent Measure of the Church of Rome. By A. J. 
— 


Lately published, in feap. 8vo, 6s. cloth, 


PERY: ITS CHARACTER AND ITS 
CRIMES, With Pourteen Illustrations from Manuseripu 
and Rare Books. By W. E. Tavumn. 


“ A work of great importance and intrinsic worth.” — Bolectic 
Fourteenth thousand, price Ie. 
1 By 


RISE and FALL of the PAPACY. 
Ropsat Fanta. Complete edition. 
* Waun and Co., 97, Paternoster-row. 
TO-DAY I8 PUBLISHED, imo cloth, price One Shilling, 
THREE INFANT BAPTISMS of Ox- 


ä 


of 
— on their 
and the Constitution of the Chureb. 
Brief Defen 


ee both of Immersion and 8 By Epwarp | 


Wurrs, Author of Four Discourses on Life in 
Baensamin L. Green, 68, Paternoster-row, London. 


EAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 

BROWS, &., be, with , obtained, by using 

& very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PARISIAN 

POMADE every morning, instead of any oil or other pr epara- 
tion. A 1 — — in mos} 1 show aby 

properties producin curling Whiskers, r at 

ur — anaes deficient ; as also checking gray- 


with instructions, No., on reeeipt 
— 28, Ely-place, 


Holborn, London; who may be consulted 
daily, from two till five o’ 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Lieutenant Holroyd, R. N., writes :—‘‘Its effects are truly 

— 3 it has thickened and darkened my hair very 

mach. 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapleford :—‘ Your delightful Pomade has 

improved my hair wonderfully.“ 

Mr. Yates, bair-dresser, Melton: — The young man has pow 
pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots for 
customers of mine. 


Mr-. Lello, : “I wee Pomade in nursery 
Reer 5 


DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM. 


Address: Miss Courg.us, 35, Ely-place, Holborn, London. 


LUXURIANT AND BHAUTIPUL HAIR! WHISKERS, Sc 
tions for the Hair have been 


4 
2 


world. wideoelebrity and 
LENE. It is teed prod WHISKBES, MOUS- 
TACHES, BYEDROV I with 
the utmest certaiaty, and will be feand euc- 
cessful in beautifying the bair 
2 —— 
only is solicited ted 
pre and be sent, 
SAN a0} by Miss 
For Children it basis of a 
beautiful head . 


Professor Ure, on anal the Orin 
Ehrler 


fectly free from j 
e best stimulant for the beir I have met with. The scent is 
delicate and very 


CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS, 
Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will find Miss 
Dean’s ABSORBENT the only radical cure for 


Corns and 
Bunions. It is guaranteed to cure them in three „without 
—1111— rr suffering 


Sent post free on of fourteen postage stamps, by Miss: 
Dux, KIs Ringe Guo leon nie 


BRITISH EMPIRE UE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMP | 


Incorporated under Act 7 and 8 Victoria, cap. ex. 
37, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


IS COMPANY is founded on purely Mutual 

under any forai to 
any of the profits, which all be to the Mem- 
bers at large, by whom also the Directors are ted. 

The following statement of the number of Policies executed 
since the lst of Jan last, will show that the Company is 
faily maintaining the rapid progress in public estimation wit 
nessed in years. 


441 Amounting to £74,972 
368 * 18, 189 


Total In last 9 months 809 


The business of the Company com — 
I, Life Assurance in all its branches. Policies are issued in 
tageous Toe 3 — 1 
6. ese are & for ng pro- 
visions for widows, children, and other relatives; to give sta- 
bility to partnership firms, by preventing capital from being 
withdrawn on the death of partners ;—to meet the payment of 
fincs upon the renewal of life leases ;—to secure the discharge 
of debts ;—to pay off mortgages ;—to invest savings at interest; 
—to provide for fines and fees upon admission to ds ;=— 
and to meet every contingency incident to pak or lives. 
The Company grants Annuities, aud Assurances vable ac a 
ven 


age. 

2. Investment Assurance: by which the payment of £100 is 
assured at the expiration of 124 years, at a monthly payment of 
10¢., yielding a much larger rate of interest than the savings’ 

The premiums paid in may be withdrawn at any time, 
with interest at cent., ou three months’ notice being given 
when the amount is above £6. 

5. Advances to the Members on any description of available 
—4 on — same 4 = at adopted by beg 

ue building societies, bat many adventages which 
— be obtained in those N 

As there are tome towus in whieh Agents are not 
pointed, the Directors are open to receive « etree 
respectable persons in such places. They must mera bers of 


„ — two postage with 
stam the prospectus, 
be forwarded, in which some important and 
of Life Assurance will be found. 
Ostoder let, 1850. W. S. GOVER, 


Actuary and Secretary. 

The British Empire Mutual Fire Assurance Society (although 

entirely distinct in its funds and man r 

the same offices and on the same have been 

issued from it during the last nine months 1,033 new Policies, 
assuring property to the amount of £508,054. 


Pus 


£02,511 


— — 


GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS. 
Bousfield . Charles Hindley, Eeq., M. P. 

Thomas Challis, bag end Ald, = Piper. eq. F 
J George Cope, Esq. B. m ö ty 
John Dixon, Esq. Hoo. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Joseph Fletoher, Beq. : John Wilks, Eeq. 
Riehard Hollier, Req. Rdward W 

SECRETARY. AOTUARY,. 


Thomes Pries, LL.D. David Oughton, Esq. 
Annual Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at 


40 45 


£ — 4. 
6 0 


4. 
3157 


8. 
15 


The following are amongst the distinctive features of the 
Company 

I. Entire freedom of the Assured from responsibility, and 
exemption from the mutual liabilities of partoershi 

II. Payment of Claims guaranteed by «a Capltal of Ou 


MILLION, 
IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—1l. Asenrances are effected 
on Participating Tables, on Ascending 


and Descending — Fr and by Policies 
Sblo ab the agen of Gh G0, tA, or 80 on pacvlealg tn the eneeatt 


2. Premiums may be paid Annually, Half yearly, or Quarterly, 
ins Matted cube — Be on —— 


or Decreesing 

3. Polieies on the Participating Scale immediately interested 
in the Profits of the Company. 

4. The Age of the Assured admitted, on satisfactory evidence 
N 

e olicies 


ABRTMBENT Furniture, Steca- 
Merchandise, Salpplag — Rent, and 
Insured Rates. 


LOANS from £100 te £1,000 advanced on Persona 


: Security 
and the Deposit of a Life Polley to be effected by the Bor- 


i 


f 
5 


! 


f 


% Faru feld, Nottinghamshire, Feb. 28th, 1850. 
* Brande’s Enamel’ several months 


London: Manufactured only 4 4.— WILLIS, 24, Bast 
Temple-chambers, Whitefriars, t-street, removed from 4, 
Bell’s-butidings, square. Wholesale by all the large 
Medical Houses. 

Should there be — difficulty in obtaining ii, enclose thirteen 
stamps to JOHN WILLIS (as above) and you will ensure the 
gen article by return of 22 Twenty authentie Testi- 
mottials, with full directions use, aceom each 
which contains Enamel to fill several Teeth. 
that the name of “ Willis” is om every packet. 


Security not forfeited by Duelling, | 
of Judielal Sentenees. * . 


„ Sir,—In a front tooth which I expected daily to nee 3 ap- 


— . 


— 


COALS. 
COCKERELL & cos “BEST COALS ONLY,” 
ALWAYS AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
PURFLEET WHARF, EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 


| Au 
EATON WHARF, LOWER BELGRAVE-PLACE, PIMLICO, 
Pamsawr Cain Paros 23+. ran Tow. 


HALSE's SCORBUTIC DROPS are 
the most certain purifier of the blood of any as yet discovered, 


erally admitted to be 
a remarkable change in the 1 fren a death-like 
taking — within a 

Price . 9. each bottle, and in pint bottles, 
¥ six 9s. for IIe, patent duty 
wing Testimonial must convince every 

„ speedy, and truly wonderful effects of these 


2 


Drops: 
DECLARATIONS OF THE GUARDIANS OF BRENT, 
DEVON. 


SCURVY AND IMPURE BLOOD.—Another most Fxtra 


* 


names to the accompanying important 
is well worthy the notice of the er 


i 
rH 


! 


7 


i 
5 


E 


2417 
F 
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THUR LANGWORTHY. 


June 2iet, 1848.” 
Die dove mentioned Thomas Rolins was 
of work whatever before he 


RAT 
* was en- 
‘wes redtced to — Pe ~ and 


„r Was every 
The effect which Halse’s 


quite incapable of 


HL 
By 


111 
iid 
ai 


* 


1 
ge 
H 


‘Persons who see — — it is the same 
man; the complexion having given to 
that of the and his veins filled with blood 
as pure as soorbatic eruptions, leprosy, 
diseased lege, wound- in any part ef the body, scurty in tite 
oe, Rae and blotebes on ihe neck, arms, or face, those 
rope are a sure cure. Their action is to purify the blood; 
they are composed of the juices of various herbs, and are so 
harmless that they may be date administered even to infants. 
The cnormoue sale whieh this medicine has now obtained ia an 


uudoubted proof of its invaluable properties. 
ANOTHER SURPRISING CURB BY MEANS OF 
**HALSE’S SCORBUTIOC DROPS.” 


* Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, Jan. 5, 1845. 
“Sin.—I know not how to thank you for the wonderftl 


wards have | from wounde in my and 
I tried had either a bad effect or ao eff-ct at all. At last a fel- 
low. sufferer recommended me to try Halse’s Scortatie Dro 


pe.’ 
7h. 


The follewing is extrected from the Nottingham Review, of 


Nov. 15, 1644:— 
Irm or Tas Brood THE CaUss OF Sounvy, Bap Leas 
10 thet so — A should be 
content to be sfflicted’ scurvy, wou in the legs, &c., 
} when it ie a well-ascertained fact that ‘ Halse’s Seorbutte Drops’ 
mas the disease vanish like snow before the sun. No one is 
better able to judge of the value of medicine, as to ite effects on 
than the vendors of the article; and, as 
ne, we can recommend it to our friends, 
but we hear some extraordi- 
who bave 


31215253 
i 


A cure in every 


this method of 


Middlesex 
Pad 
It bas entire 


uit ex 
and 


1 


enclosure. 
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Tbe Nonconformist. 
PLUMBE’S IMPROVED FARINACEOUS FOOD, 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS. 


NUTRITIOUS DIET, SUITABLE FOR BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, SUP- 

A PERS, &. &c., and may be used for Puddings, 5 5 — eer j — —— — us 
— „8 tr on, whose signature to ese 

ir eee 


— 


LIGHT 


This oreign vegetable action is 8 y by the faculty for its nutritious and restorative qualities, 

od pnd pmo of and free from the unpleasant flavour of the farinas now in — use, but containing equally 

much putriment. Invalids 1 find it a most delicious and ve food ; mothers, err“ 
aud to persons suffe from loss of appetite, this su food will prove invaluable. — 1 and all dis- 
orders arising from are entirely and prevented, o that the most delicate ma e with pleasure and 
Fun invigorating the muscular and nervous system, and 


benefi i — and energy to the most enfeebled constitution, 
— ä a healthy action of the stomach and bowels. 
CHEMICAL TESTIMONIAL. 
“T 15 that the Farinaceous Food for Infants, Invalide and others, as sold by Mrs. Plumbe, of 3, Great 
tec 


lie-stree hapel, is a perfectly vegetable prod agreeable to the palate, light on the stomach, eas pe ame 
— — — and nutritive, and therefore — . general patronage and adoption, for the dietetic — weakly 
“ ANDREW URE, M.D., F. R. 8. 


children and conv ts. 
„ Professor of Chemistry, and Analytical Chemist.” 


„ Beptember Sth, 1850, 
PLUMBE’S SOUTH-SEA ARROW-ROOT. 


„London, 24, Bloomsbury-square.“ 
A. 8. PLUMBE begs to inform the Public, that she has just imported her winter stock of Arrow. root, and flatters herself that 
having had more than ten years’ experience in the trade, during which period she has given it her constant attention, and made it 
her entire oecupation, from her very large purchases, she is enabled to give a better ale than is usually sold at the same price, 


and pledges herself to deliver it free from adulteration. 
Agents may particulars of A. 8. Plumbe, 3, Alie-place, Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, London; and may be had 


wholesale of 
Messrs. ABBISS and CO., 60, Gracechurch-street, City. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE BETTER THAN EVER! 


Puls COFFEE is selected from the very CHOICEST GROWTHS, and is of superb qualit 
A trial is earnestly requested of all who appreciate a rich, fragrant, and delicious beverage. 


JOHN CASSELL has attained a position, as supplier of Coffee to the People of the United Kingdom, to which no other person 
ean lay claim. For this he is indebted to bis uniform practice of sending out the finest and richest flavoured Coff es the markets 
of the world have supplied,and which the largeness of his purchases has enabled him to secure. His Establishment is the first in 
the Empire. Indeed, its and powerful Steam-Engine, its beautiful and perfect Machinery, the size of ite Roasting a 
ment, and the immense number of persons 2 in packing and 1 the Coffees for sale, entitle it to rank amongst the 
most extensive and complete Coffee marts in the WORLD. As regard the — 10M JOHN CASSELL commands 
the FINEST GROWTHS that are shipped to this country. In fact, for supplying — the United Kingdom with an 
article that enters so 1 into the consumption of almost every hou sebold, and the use of which has so greatly aided in the 
formation of habits of TEMPERANCE, no Establishment can compete with that of JOHN CASSELL. 


If it is asked, what has raised him to his presen! position, as one of the most extensive Coffee-dealers in the worid, the reply is, 
that he has invariably sold an article rich, strong, and mellow-flavoured, which has proved acceptable and highly satisfactory to 
th» public taste. Bat though JOHN CASSELL’S success in this particular line of business has been unpreseden „ be is 
determined, for the future, to alm at nothing less than UNiveRsaL APFRoBATION. If this is to be acquired, he will acquire it; 
for he is now en gn a stock of poy dn med gags mma A ratty. Be Ry ee as cannot 
fail to secure their continued use wherever they are introduced. In fine, JOHN CASSELL’S COFPEES will be found to possess 
all the qualities requisite for making a cup of really good Coffee, namely—richness and mellowness combined with strength. 


These Coffees are made up in sealed sir-tight Packages, from one ounce to eight ounces; also in half and one Canisters ; 
and, to PREVENT rmposrTiION, every Package or Canister bears the signature of JOHN CASSELL,” without w none can be 
genuine, The following are the prices at which they can be obtained :— 

JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, l.. eee eee ee eee 5 6 „ „6 6 DFD ls. 4d. 
An excellent Article, 
JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. sees eee eee et le. 8d. 
Cannot fail to give great satisfaction, being a combination of Se hoicest growths of g richness, strengb, 
and flavour. 
JOHN CASSELL’S COFFEE, No. Dees eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 2s. Od. 
Te every Connoiseur in Coffee this will prove a tree*.«ombining the finest mountain-growths of both Jamaica and Turkey. 


PARALYSIS. 


Me HALSE, the MEDICAL GALVANIST, 
of 23, Brunsw 


variety of cases, particularly sciatica, rheumatism, asthma, and 
nervousness ; indeed, all his ts were raplaly regal 
their health. I only regret that I had not applied to 
earlier; I should have been many scores of pounds in pocket 
had I done so. „Gosen E. Bion. 

“ New London Ian, Dodbrooke, — M 

% Witness to the truth of the sbove—O. G. Owen, Rector of 
Dodbrooke, near Kingsbridge, Devon.” 

Mr Halee recommends paralytic fi. - residing in the 
country to one of his Ten G a Portable Apparatus ; 
as, wi'h his instructions, they will be enabled to apply the Gal- 
vanism themselves, without the least pain, and fully as effective 
as he couldat his own residence, 


Invalidse are solicited to send to Mr. W. H. HALSE, of 22, 
Brunswick. square, London, for his Pamphlet on MEDICAL 
GALVANISM, which will be forwarded free, on receipt of two 
posters stamps. They will be astonished at ite contents. In 
twill be found the particulars of cures in cases of asthma, 
rheuma sciatica, tic douloureux, paralysis, spinal com- 
plaints, headache, deficiency of nervous en , liver complaints, 
eneral debility, indigestion, stiff joints, all sorts of nervous 

isorders, &c. Mr. Halses me of applying the galvanic 
fluid is quite free from all unpleasant sensations; in fact, it is 
rather pleasurable than otherwise, and many ladies are exceed- 
ingly fond of it. It quickly causes the patients to do without 
medicine. Terms, One Guinea — week. The above Pamphlet 
contains his Letters on Medical Galvanism, 


n applied in a 
scientific manner, and with an efficient apparatus. 


The following case is, perhaps, as remarkable a one as could 
be selected, as showing the powers of Galvaniem, after every 
medicine, and almost every medical practitioner in Devonehire 
had been tried in vain; and as the truth of it is witmeseed by a 
distinguished clergyman of the Established Church, there can, 
one would suppose, be no doubt in any one’s mind as to its ac- 
eu When the patient was ht to Mr. H., his wife told 
him that she could not believe that Galvanism, or anything else, 
could possibly restore him, for his complaint bad been standing 
ao long, and he was in such a weak state, that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect any benefit, particularly as he had tried the 
most celebrated physicians in Devonshire, and still daily con- 
tinued to vet worse. She also stated, that her friends blamed 
her very much for removing him from his home; but she could 
not helpit! Her husband had beard of such extraordinary cures 
made by Mr. H. in his complaint, that galvanised he would be, 
in spite of everything. His medical man was quite with 
him for thinking of such a thing ; and when his friends were 
earrying bim from his bouse to tbe carriage, every one appeared 
to be convinced that they should never see him alive any more. 
But notwithstanding all the difficulties he had to contend with, 
he was determined, and insisted upon being galvanized. The 
following letter, which he sent to the editor of the Exeter 
Flying Post,” will prove the result :— 


OUGHT NOT GALVANISM TO BE MORE GENERALLY 
RESORTED TO? 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary 
Organs—io Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of 
Phlegm—in Incipient Consumption (of which h is the 
most positive indication) they are of unerring e 7. In 
Asthma, and in Winter gh, they have never known to 


fail. 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are free from every dele- 
terious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at all times, 


E 
A letter to the editor of the Flying Post,” by one who has 
derived immense benefit from power of the Galvanic Ap- 


paratus: 


“Mz. Eorron, — 4 few weeks since, I noticed à paragraph by | by the most delicate female and by the est child; while 
you, stating that Galvanism ought to be more generally em- | the Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them 
ployed. 1 beg to state, that I am precisely of the same | invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation tal 


inciden 
opinion, for I have witnessed its astonishing effects in a num- | to vocal exertion, consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 


e 14 — — ELA 

esults. — P Bones, . 

to find favourable mention of Mr. Halses bame. All that you a 10s. 6d. each, by T Gül KEATING, ‘Chemist 
London; Retail, by 


4s. 6d 

have said of him, and even more, is his due; indeed, as for my- K., N 79, St. Paul’s Church- 
self, 1 have cause to bless the day that I first placed myself Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom. 
under his care. Now, Sir, my case was a most deplorable one, / N. B.— To prevent spurious im ease to observe that 
Se © Ges et Oe ee ee S ee oe Se The strength | the erde“ KEATING'S COUGH GES” are engraved 
a me like as ey long to me e stren ment Stam each box 
of my legs was insufficient to support the weight of my body. on the Government * 

RECENT AND IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 


Of course 1 could not stand; and if you bad offered me a 
thousand guineas to move either hand but one inch from the 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Nov. 30, 1849. 
Sir,—I dave much io your Lozenges 


where it might have been placed, I could not have done 
t; not the least command had | over my limbs. My complaint 

was caused by a blow in the back. Well, ss before stated, I | to those who may be distressed with hoarseness. Tney have 

laced mysell under Mr. Halee’s galvanic treatment. I had | afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able to 

sing from the effects of Catarrh. I think they would be very 

useful to Clergymen, Barristers, and Public Orators. 


n led to believe that it was a dreadful operation to go through, 
but I was agreeably surprised that there was no unp tness 


at all about it, not even enough to make a child cry, so beauti- I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
fully does Mr. Halse manage bis battery. In three days, Sir, I THOMAS FRANCIS, 
could stand upon my legs, and in one week I could walk about To Mr. Keating. Vicar Choral. 


the house; at the same time, I aleo tially recovered the use 
of my arms; and in six weeks 1 walk several miles in a 
day without the least assistance. Well might you ask—‘ Ought 
mot Galvanism to be much resorted to?’ what | have seen 
— 1 1. do consider it a shame that a portion of the 
med profession should decline to recommend their patients 
to try the powers of Galvanism. Perhaps I need not state, that 
I had the advice of the most celebrated physicians in this 
country; yy be 3 — which were tried did me little or 
no good. * Halse Was as m 

and friends, when, at the ex ome 
eould walk, for he did not! 


CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 
near Stroud, Glouces 
March 90, | 

Sir,— Having been troubled with Asthma for severa! I 
could find no relief from any medicine whatever, until I was 
induced about two years L try a box of your valuable 
Lozenges, aod found such from them that lam determined 
for the future never to be without a box of them in the house, 
SE do all in my power to recommend them to my 

u 

If you consider the above testimonial of any advantage, you 


be such a rapid improvement. I will state that invalids are We quite at liberty to make what use of it please. 
v much to blame if they do not — I am, Sir, your most servan 
for ul y ve Galvanism a trial Thos. Keating, Esq. ’ W. J. TRIGG. 
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there is every probability of its doing good; for 1 
a 


time I was under Mr. Halse’s care, | 79, ST. PAUL’S-CHURCHYARD, 


STANDARD HOM@®OPATHIC WORKS, 
By Dr. LAURIE. 
Fifth Edition, 8vo, bound in cloth, price 12s. 


HOMG@OopPaATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 
oot Gergen and pate fan a? ae Uh 
18mo, bound in cloth, price 5s., 

N EPITOME OF THE SAME; intended to 
serve as a guide to those who are desirous of com 


do, bound in cloth, price 166, 


ETEMENIS OF THE HOMCOPATHIC 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC. A Text-book for the Practi- 


8vo0, strongly bound, price 12s., 


AHR’S POCKET DICTIONARY, CON. 
CORDANCE, and REPERTORY of HOM(CZOPATHIC 
PRACTICE. Translated from the German of Jahr, by Hempel; 
with the addition of a complete Glessary and Index (under 
— names); and other additions, enlargements, &. Ke 
y Dr. 


LAURIE, 1 


Foolscap 8vo, price 6s., 
THE PARENT'S GUIDE; a Treatise on the 
com th tial b b f 2 
ton. To Which are attached, Pein Dineotone fer te Hen 
ALSO, STANDARD HOMCEOPATHIC WORKS, 
Various New Editions, Just Published. 
18mo, 
JARS EPITOME OF HOMCOPATHIC 
PRACTICE, By Drs. Curtis and LI. 
A NEW HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACO. 
FIA and POSOLOGY. By Jaun, Bucuwer, Gruner, 
18mo, bound, price 6s., 
ETERINARY HOMCEZOPATHY, containing 
domestic animals, Ke. &. New Edition. 
London: James Lzarn, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Sorwarded 
the remittance of the quoted price. 

HOMCOPATHIC, MEDICAL, and ACCESSORY PRE. 
H thic O tive Phar , 0 . 
Faul Churehyard. 15 er eee 
ranteed by the following — 

The medicines which the author is in the habit of using are 
street, Oxford-street, London, where a Practical and Phar- 
maceutical Chemist is in constant attendance, 

practice, the 
author feels that he can safely recommend them to the highest 
confidence of the public.— Dr. Laurie Domestic Medicine, 5th 

8i Tubes of Medicines, 94. each; . 

Tes most — ences ſor the — er A ~ ty to 


Method of Rearing Children from their Earliest Infancy ; 
pathic Treatment of Affections incidental to Childhood. 
bound, price 4s., 
Post 8 vo, bound, price 8s., 
Hurt, and other. New English Edition. 
simple Rules for the man t and treatment of all 
Any of these books » Sree of all cost or carriage, upon 
PARATIONS, are man ed in e variety, at Leata’s 
The serupulous care observed in the manufacture is gua- 
testimonial 
prepared at Leath’s Homamopathic Operative Pharmacy, 9, Vere- 
tested the efficacy of these remedies in general 
Edition. Just published. 
the following scale :—A case containing— 


6 bottles ee „„ „„ „„ eee e Ts. 6d. 44 bottles ee eee eee ee eee 35s. 
+ rT) ereeeeeeeeee — + | Re eee, ay 

„ „„ „„ „„ 6 „6 „„ =f GE go „. „eee ee * 
24 > eeeeeeee — 104 ” 6 % 5 85. 
30 „eee, %% „„ „ 105s. 


oe 
The best and cheapest assortment of the following valuable 
external remedies :—Axnica, CaLenpuia, and Russ Toxico- 
DRNDRON. 

— — carefully packed for post or railway, or for trans- 
ma 

The Shippers, Emigrants, and Veterinary Surgeons, 
supplied on the most liberal terme. ’ 

LEATH’S HOMCBOPATHIC COCOA, Is, 4d. per Ib.; 
CHOCOLATE, 2s. — lb.; FARINACEOUS FOOD, Is. 64 
per Ib.; DENTIFRICE, POMADE, JUJUBES, &. Ke.., are 
universally approved of. 
FREE OF CARRIAGE TO ALL PARTS. 


This contains the pecaliar virtues of the Sassafras 
root, which has been long held in great estimation for its 
The aromatic quality 


g and alterative 
Fen grateful to 


the «tomach, — = 
—— 2 flatulence, costiveness, 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in 


packages, price 
4s., dy the Patentee, 12, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON ; also by Chemists. 


his Stock, 
dele of farniire, of the bat sesoced mulerials a the lowe 
priees. 
4 8. d. 
212 


014 
5 5 


“couch to maich, with cabriole front, spring 


— 

— 

— 
8809886 Seo S&S 


Solid rosewood chairs, stuffed, and covered in 
Rose weod couch to match eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer er ee eee 4 0 
reg Ie e eeeeeeeeeeeeeere 17 
Four-foot solid mahogany loo ——— polished. 212 
1 — 5 — table, with star top (very an 
with eight-foot mahogany pillars cornices, or au 0 
mn 6 16 6 
* ＋ — r without cornices....... 212 6 
— bedateads, all sizes and colours cece ; ; : 
c. ( 
in „ „ „6 eeeeee to 
— 1 113 0 


f 


RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON, 


— — 


„ 
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[RTERDIEG LIFE ASSURERS are respectfully invited t compare ATTS AND JTS SUPPLEMENTS IN ONE. 


the Principles, Rates, and whole Provisions of the Th HYMN BOOK contains upwards of 8 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION ther Guten, nern 


Originals, 
meet the growing demand for ONE K, as a matter of con- 


with those of any other existing Company 
g — harmony, rather than several, and em- 
WHOLE PROFITS are divieible among the Assured, who are, at the same tim iall | braces Tange of Psalms and H ever used i 
* It thus possesses an obviows advantage over any Proprietary Bompünf wenn Perce! Habilit y | places of , he — 
' 
| 


As compared with other Mutual Offices, it claims superiority in the following particulars :— 16me Bdition.-ROAN, 3s. 6d. 

1. PREMIUMS AT EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES ABOUT A FOURTH LOWER. (See below.) * THE CHURCH—ITS REVIVAL. 

2. A MORE ACCURATE ADJUSTMENT OF THE RATES OF PREMIUM TO THE SEVERAL AGES. 613 C.M. Salem. Devizes. 

8. A PRINCIPLE IN THE DIVISION OF THE SURPLUS MORE SAFE, EQUITABLE, AND PAYOURABLE TO Thevhureh restored. Peal. cii. wars. ) 
„ EXEMPTION FROM ENTRY MONEY, LET Zion and her sons rejoice, 

Resolutions were adopted at the General Meeting in 1049, the @ effect of which is to render POLICIES INDISPUTABLE EXCEPT | Behold the promised hour ; 
— -. — Wacee raorire. Her God hath heard her mourning voice, 
rr 8 | 40 | 4 | SO | BS And comes to exalt his power. 


£116 6) 1 16 0191 6/26 10|2 149/85 9/417/5111 ) 


32me Edition.-_BOAN, 2s. 
NU. ANNUAL PREMIUMS Por £100, WITH WHOLE PROFITS, PAYABLE FOR rwewry- Tra . " 
Ane 0 | WS | 90 | 8 | | a3 rr THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
£2 7 10;2 10 8\|214 61/219 8\|3 64)/314 9.47 3 643 — „ r 4 
wer Q + KEBLE. 
[NVESTMENT AND FAMILY PROVISION.| PROVISION FOR ADVANCED AGE. 9 GOD of merey, bod of might, | 
How should weak sinners bear the sight, 
At present, when interest is so low, attention is invited to the To Cler . th fessi : 
mode of LIFE ASSURANCE BY SINGLE PAYMENTS, and | income is depentiont on p. — 1 —— If, as thy power is surely here, 


tors Thine o lory should ar? 
to the peculiarly advantageous terms on which it can be effected NUITIES, which yam - to the scale of DEFERRED AN. pen glory appe 


cal 
in the The following are — el ey a very advamtageous terme. 46mo Bdition._ROAN, Is. 44. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. ANNUAL PREMIUM for ANNUITY of £50, commencing at MAN—HIS LOVE. 
By this mode a person may assure a Policy for £1,000. the following ages :— 815 * 7. Hotham. 
4E 8. 4. Love. WRASLEY. 
If aged 30, for a single payment of ........ 362 0 e Age Age at which Annuity is to commence. JESUS, Lord, we look to thee: 
A 699. . 6 6 „%% %% „ „ „ „ 6666 „6 „„ „„ „„ 60 
Aged 50 nn. 381 16 8 Entry. 50 55 00 6s 
At his death, his family will receive the £1,000, with addi- ma i 
tions from the profits, on the very favourable principle of this 20 £95 0 £5 
Society. While he lives he has it in his power to borrowa 25 1217 1 7 18 4 * 12 25 13 tl 
sum, nearly equal to his payment, on the security of the Policy, 4 1812 1 ll 1 $8 6 8 9 8 1 3 
and increasing yearly with its value, without any expense, and ! 28 13 9 16 2 1 905 418 4 


at a moderate rate of interest. 


Thus an Annuity of £50 may be secured for a now 
Assurances may be effected in this way, varying in amount aged 25, to 4 a * ; person 

to Commence on ttsining 60, and payable hal f- 
from £50 to £5,000. : ee 0 


yearly during life, for an Annual Premium of £4 14s. 2d. 


For those who have still before them the duty of securing for their families a competent provision in case of their premature 
death, the ordinary mode of Life Assurance by Annual Premiums, payable daring life, or — a limited number of is un- 


doubtedly most suitable; but to those who have already made such provision, the ny now brought under care 
recommended,—the former as combining a favourable Investment br spare capital with the benefit of Life — | 
and this on most economical terms: and the latter as a means of securing a provision for the member himself in bis 


declining years. 
During last year 567 Policies were opened,—above 4,000 having been issued since the commencement of the Institution. 
Forms of P , Prospectus, Copies uf the Annual Reports, and every information, will be forwarded free, on application at 
Head Office in burgh: or at 
THE OFFICE IN LONDON, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 


GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary for London. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS, PARENTS, &c. &c. 


THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY 


HAVE BEEN FAVOURED WITH THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM 


LIEUTENANT ROUSE, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE GREENWICH HOSPITAL SCHOOLS. 


Greenwicn Hosrrratr ScHootrs, July 16th, 1850. 
I have for the last three years wort Gutta Percha Soles, and from the comfort experienced in the wear generally, part 
tienlarly in regard to dry feet, and also in durability and consequent economy, I was induced to recommend the Commissioners of 
Greenwich Hospital, to its use in this Establishment, of Leather Soles. It has now been Six Months in general 
use here, so that I am, from ce in the wear and tear of Shoes for EIGHT HUNDRED BOYS, able tospeak with confidence 
as to its utility, w in my {, is very great; and I am looking forward to its being the means, during the next Winter, of 
preventing ebitblains, om which we have greatly suffered. 
I have much pleasure in giving thie testimony, and you have my permission to make it as public as you please, in 
phe belief that it cannot but be doing good. I remain, your faithful Servant, 


JOHN WOOD ROUSE, Ligur. SUPERINTENDENT, 


) 


FROM 


LIEUT. COLONEL F. R. BLAKE, 


THIBTY-THIRD REGIMENT, 
NEWcASTLE-ON-Trwe, July 16th, 1850, 


—+ II., the pr ter soe the Outte 3 Perce Coles, 12 fer comfort tol eute dil I have also ' 
; they decidedly give ercha . vo con- 
oad them myself, and can therefore speak from my own knowledge of the superior advantages of Gutta Percha Boles, P ATENT PURIFIED OOFFEE NIBS, 4 
I am, your obedient servant, for Invalids. j 
; | 


_” 


12 ted T SNOWDEN and CO. 

ot the Phan, *noas snd, Coffee in 9, LODO od 

aay — the Benny from ali the inwrnal 

encircles the heart of the bean. 
a glazed surface, a 


IMPORTANT TO GARDENERS, &. 


The Gutta Percha Company have been favoured with the following Letter 


G. GLENN, ES d., 


THE CELEBRATED FLORIST. | 


rae streamed anes obec ete 
GuxTLexen,—I have worn Gutu Percha Soles Heels thrse two 20 ™ * an 
am in all weathers, and with the ground in An states would ca no account be without them. ATT Pt Snowden’s Purified 


recommend Gardeners to use them at all times by ing the material a 
Dressing it from the thick parts to the worn parts, as eeally as 1 N were, so mush dough. T think ft the duty of all persons 


. 
* 
2 


a | the 
pm — be LD. Be G GLENNY, mt | the eritying pavural Anoxa of the 
The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, Wharf Road, City Road, London. eS 2 N 
— | Go,” for the not grind their own. 2 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. | "Some Yes 


i 


E 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


TWELVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


Is the present rate of increase at 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


28, UPPER KING-STREET, BLOOMSBURY-SQUARE. 


i 


— —— — 
* 1 


This supply comprises from FIFTY*to TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY COPIES of all the best New Works. The 
ce fe 3 8 Works of History, Biograph „Travel, Philosophy, Science, and Religion. The best WORKS of FICTION : In 
and all the leading PERIODICALS are also ad in large numbers on the day of publication, 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. oe bed be 

n best and newest Works are exchanged regularly, without cost, trouble, or disappointment, in every part of beer Leber tag Sas gez, to the Fee 
Book Societies, 121 of the country, are supplied on a plan which has given general SNOWDEN AND WW Rer. | 
satisfaction for many years, Terms: from Three to Fifty per anaum, * 1 N 


Tur WHITE PAINT made Ieee Zine vas pronoaneed § 
shat prio belay several adinnge pr —— — 


Will be published on the 15th Novetsher, in One Vol. crown 890, 320 pages, 
Price Four Shillings, The 
BRITISH CHURCHES 


IN RELATION TO THE 


BRITISH. PEOPLE. 


By EDWARD MIALL. 


London: ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and co., 25, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


On the First of January, 1851, will be published, in Sixty-four pages, Octavo, price Sixpence, 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE 


CHRISTIAN SPECT TOR 


— 


The announcement of a New I Religtoas be, ern 
explanation of the ob + el be accomplished it. 
add another to their number ? a 


The proper answer to such an inquiry will, it is thoug 

Srecrator” i« intended to fill, aed the distinstive ee * 
want has been felt. es 
those essential 


divested, as 
intelligent 
it in, to all — IAH in the I 
greatly des present day. 2 — 
~ 154 at the “ CMatertax Spectator” be: but neither expense nor labour will be spared to ae 


To the movement now in active progress for 
Srecrator” will render 
Nonoonformity—by enforet such 
— 11 bo dee 
the speedy emancipation of magietpate. Gach Political 
subjects as it may disouss, and sach questions as it may be deemed: eupedient to trent of in its pages, 
it will discuss freely, but without bitterness, on — qotunie, ent with a spirit. 
uirements of the intelligent 


Pre 

family circle, it will contain Correspondence from abroad relatiag to the spread of Religion, and giving authentic information 
on Beclesiastical and Seolal — Biographies —Sketohes of Character—Resseveh 

and reviews of the current Literetline of the Gey. 


A distinct department will be devoted to Youth; and all the details of the Magazine will be carefully adjusted with a vi? 


to meet the wants and the taste of Christian households. . 


London: Aatuva Hatt, Vinten, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
3 — — dene Editor should be addressed. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


2 -_— ~~ 228 


— Lee | 
, under name 


Oe 


Per. nanent 


For MARINE USES it possesses the following advantages :— 

It is whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for years,—unaffeeted by bilge-water, or noxious vapours from 
cargo, be White Paint ia the hold of « ship, aiter discharging a sugar cargo. is fouad ‘co be 00 white os the before, when 
new! ted. Under pale orem mn when every other paint hitherto known and tried has the “ White 
Tine Paint“ has tee fs colour. yey oh deny DAT a. ce ca amc pores, and 
forms an amalgam of rr. 

For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the Decorative Painter, the C White Zine Paint” has bees found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colout, durability, aud beauty of texture 

Por ARTISTIC WORKS in general, this material possesses Yer any other paint. It becomes so hard 
as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling, without the aid of varnish. — 

For SANITABY PURPOSES the * White Zinc Paint” is valuable, not alone from its being totally free from 1 — 
i to ass See Se Some chemical qualities, which render it a power/ul corrective where oontageous diseases 
have ted with it are at once disinfected. Paralysis and Painter's Cholic are avoided by 
* bn . newly painted rooms. Apartments may de immediately occupied, without 
most delicate 


. winon Paint, from ite spreading over much larger surfsee. 3 owt. of this Paint covers as much 
2 
8 with ihe name * Hubbuck,—London,—Patent,” as the style of the Manufacturers. 


17 85 5 ay be had of the principal Deslers in Paint, and of the Manufacturers, THOMAS HUB- 
, COLO POSITE the LONDON DOCKS. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT and CO.. PATENT _SOWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.— 
goods are STRONGLY RECOMMENDED to N. rade and the Public on the following grounds. THEY ARE 
BY STEAM POWER, and are therefore MORE FIRMLY made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 

THE SAME — B quaLiry OF WORSTED THROUGHOUT, a eS the Common Brussels, the dark 
— * ene worsted. THEY 2 ü 5 BY A PATENT PROCESS, and by patent 
tion of Carpet. 


and THE OOL COLOURS ARE MORE DURABLE, and will stand more severe tests than those of any other descrip- 


fhe panes patent printing admits of AN ALMOST UNLIMITED VARIETY OF ouanes OR COLOUBS; the Patterns 
therefore more elaborate, as there is scope for ean a price ABOUT 20 Pek CENT. BELOW 
THAT OF Goods OF QUAL QUALITY made in mode. IN QUALITY, IN PATTERN, IN VARIETY OP 
COLOURS, and in price, the PATEN POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS OFFER GREAT ADVANTAGES TO THE 


WHOLESALE, 90, SEINNER-STREET, SNOW-HILL, LONDON; 33, NEW BROWN-STREET, MANCHESTER. 


RIGHT’S SPLENDID PATENT PATENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
TAPESTRY for r CURTAIMG, PORTIERES &c.—LUCK, CARPETS. 


KENT, and GURMING, 8 No. 4, REOENT-OTREET, opposite Tine CARPETS, MANUFACTURED by 


large variet Le have tood the test of time 
eTecefally and le most durable fr the above purposes oses ; a D wee of MANUFACTURE * 


the ex mederate. a large of the 
PATENT POWER LOOM CARPETS, ccloute wercanted pen VARIETY of PATTERN, and in BRILLIANCY and DURA. 


BILITY of COLOURS, they fully warrant all that has been 


of the same quelity. These Goods have been high! — said in their favour 
of by all who have purchased them. 7 Notwithstanding this, parties interested in preventing the 


BRUSSELS and other _ Sarpiting. DAMABKS, CHINTZES, | enough to detract 


TURKEY CARPETS, F tages to 
BRIGHT aad . s "3 FOWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS 


Just publi can be offered 20 PER CENT. lower than any other goods of 
ust published, price 5s., Ido cloth, pd Yar tpt Ay - tie that we have laid 


Li GHTS and SHADES of IRELAND. | down upwards of TWENTY “THOUSAND ye D yards of them with- 
3 Part I. —Early His Part 2. , 3.—Saints, Kings, and out a single complaint. 
vets Early Ages. Part 3.—The Famine of 1847-8-9, LUCK, KENT, AND CUMMING, 


By Asuvatn Nino, of New York. 
. CARPET MANUPACTURERS, 
Also, by the same auther, price 5s., 12mo cloth, 4, REGENT.STREET, 


IIA WELCOME to the STRANGER; Opposite HOWELL and JAMES. 
or, Excursions through Ireland in 1844 and 1845, for the . 
purpose of personally Iovestigating the Condition of the Poor. Just published, price ls., Imo, sewed, 


Price 3s. 6d., 18mo cloth, ON THE DIVINE INSPIRATION OF THE "Chapel of 


ALLIC | GLEARINGS } a Series of Letters LECTURE, delivered at 22 


to the French Metropo- the Opening of e epi 
u and the Parisian Peace Congress, 1849, A. epee — Howanrp — : 


Houteron and §Tonaman, 65, Paternoster-row, London, | London : Hovierow and Sronmmax, 65, Paternoster-row, 


Travellere—Moral Lessous— {, 


Thie day is published, Sno sloth, price Nine Shillings, 
VINDICATION of UNITA 


THE PROMOTIVE of TRUE 
HAPPRURES. . Smelt v0, 6s.cloth, 


E22 emi PRACTIOE. Sixth Thou- 
„. 
tere 


A OF ROME.” 


AND FOR ALL TIMES. 


ae ct grt 3 
ore 


E a. disposed to war r 


Iden: Caayigs Ohrs, Hebonpgste-street Without. 


The entire NEW TESTAMENT, in 10 ole, now 


per vol. 2s. Od. 
—— Notes on ISAIAH, ia vols., unabridged, 


Also the Complete Commentary, or double vols, vis.— 
The Entire New Testament in d role, 


Zeaiahs, i vois,, waabiiiged. Fe. 64d. —Jeb, ivol Me 84 


Also a Complete Cheap Re-Issue in Sixpenny Parts, with 
MAPS, &., in neat Covers.—Published on the let and 15th 
of each Month. 


Parts 1 to 6 Now Ready. 


N.B.—Cloth Cases, price 6d. each, are prepared for each 
‘completed V Volume. 


Da. r bh qual ge alone possess decided accuracy, 
have excellent 1 =e ae the — * Old Testament 
Notes uniform 


Londsa : Gsorasz 1 and Co., Soho-square. 
«immediately will be Published, demy 8vo, price One Shilling, 


Sie oF VITAL CH RELIGION SUBVERSIVE 
Tana sue CHRISTIANITY; the Two Sermons 


Chapel, on Sunda November 3rd, by 
— “yy WILLIAM BROCK. * 
Londen: H. H. Lewis, 15, Gower-street Nortb. 


— — 


In the Press, Crown 8vo, with Illustratione, 


HE E NIGHT LAMP. A. Narrative of the 

Means by which Spiritual Dar Tha A. N from 

the Death-bed of AGNES MAXWELL MACFARLANE. By 

the Rev. JOHN MACFARLANE, LL.D., Aathor of Tue 
Mountains of the Bible,” &. 


James Nis and Co., 21, Berners-street. 


— 
— 


JAMES EPPS’ PREPARED COCOA. 


(Cocoa is a Nut, which, besides 8 
substance, contains a Bland Oil. The Oil in this Nut bas 
e which is, that it is less Mable than any other Oil 

Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa 
U article of diet; more particularity if, 
by mechanical! or other means, the farinaceous eu ce can be 
41 incorporated with the oily, that the one will prevent 
the rom separating. Such an union is presented in the 


oye EPS, 

112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 

the delightful flavour, in part depen- 
dent on the Oil, is retained, the whole preparation will agree 
with the most delicate stomach. 

. — . 312 — cont to ony part within 
ve miles of the Bank. 


— — | 


——— — 


Printed Ng mes Sarrimvus MIALL, and Samusg.tCocnsHas 
at No. 4, rer — 
Een Sarriu vs 1 at the Ofice, 
No. 4, Horse-chge-court, Ludgate-hijl— WIr, No- 
vember 6, 1850, 


